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SOME OF THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF CHARACTER EDUCATION’ 


Mark Twalrn tried his fortune in the 
y days investing in gold stock with the 
ial disastrous result. His friends, al- 
vs ready with advice, led him to believe 
he would prosper only by forming a 
company, so he eould, as they phrased 

vet in on the ground floor. He did so; 
he luck was not improved. They found, 
said, that although they were securely 
the ground floor there was a darn fool 
he basement. When we try to start 
resh in edueation and make of the public 
ol a house of wisdom in which training 

r character is on the ground floor, we find 
ways not one but four darn fools in the 
sement. They sit shaping their tools of 
ture and guarding their methods, threat- 
ng us always with spiritual bankruptcy. 
here in one corner of the basement is 
hanism, the artisan, devising and pro- 
ling the instruments of knowledge with 
which to develop the ‘‘skills’’ of learning, 
hedged about with countless tools, like a 
carpenter smothered with a wealth of ap- 
pliances but having no zest for the build- 
ng. And in that corner is a second fool 
called information, the anemic highbrow, 
ssembling facts and deseribing laws, proud 
of the magnitude and diversity of his eol- 
lections. In a third corner is a giant, 
institution by name. He is surrounded 
with sets of curves, tables, statisties, dia- 
rrams, programs of promotion, lists of 
rules, plans of construction, in bewildering 
array. In a fourth corner is a hoary figure 
bearing the legend tradition. He kneels in a 
state of reverence but constantly gazes 
backward over his shoulder in obeisance to 


Address before the National Education Asso- 
on at Washington, D. C. 
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the wisdom of generations gone by and in- 
vites all who dwell at our educational 
house to pay homage to Socrates, Froebel, 
Horace Mann and all those who in their 
day pointed out the way of educational 
progress. 

The first thing to do in setting our edu- 
cational house in order as a character- 
developing concern is to drag these gentle 
men up out of the basement and put them 
to work. Whenever we try anything simple 
and fundamental in the publie school it is 
these denizens of the basement that hood 
wink us. They would drag us down to 
their level. They din our ears full about 
the need of better skills, fuller possibilities 
of organized knowledge, more perfect or- 
ganization and the more circumspect ob- 
servance of well-tried methods. They clut 
ter our house and benumb our children 
with tools and facts and rules and conven- 
tions. These disturbers are all needful 
Indeed, they are entirely essential to the 
health of the school. A fool is but a normal 
person, a potential genius, grown stale 
or gone wrong. Mechanism should live 
among children instead of slumping in the 
cellar. He can make of our schools not 
workshops of devices but houses of efficient 
service. Information has been converting 
our schools into museums of curious know]- 
edge. He can transform them into temples 
of wisdom. Institution is the greatest 
architect and builder of modern life. He 
is inclined to forget his true function which 
is socialization, not organization. It is the 
high mission of tradition to open up the 
rich treasures of the past in order to give 
spiritual orientation so that our pupils can 
meet the present work in a spirit of rever 
ence. This, then, is the first step in char 
acter education — while developing the 
school as a mighty institution, while cul 
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intricaeyv ot the orga tion of the modern healthy places for developing the wl 
school, the flowers and fruit of the spirit some impulses of good personalities, 
are not to be trampled and crushed out must lift off these upper chambers and « 


Our so-called civilization is brought to ecard most of their paraphernalia and brit 





nought unless the school can remain, as_ these spiritual experts down on the m 
Froebel thought, like a garden for the eul floor. We must stop rubbing ‘‘The \ 
ture of personalities. Character is some tues’’ into the mental skins of our el 
thing that grows. It can not be produced dren. We must reduce to a modicum 
in a faete r") by machine methods The the direct moral app¢ als that are too 


school is made for children, and not chil- to end in sentimentality or insincerit 


dren for the school We must minimize the introspection 


nproving our’ Vivisection that threaten to lead to pai 


Now for the third step in 


Hit 


edueational house. The game of character sis, artificiality and _ introversion. \ 
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C l n 1 ] l 
ren who learn by 
s Ul pe with the 
ns t eo! I them and who 
| ntui deteats and hard 
how to master these situa 
ls have to wrestle and 
exigencies that arise In 
some ( or in solving 
( Sor | istment, they 
! hose refined judgments lead 


ri Ss the raw stu out oO 
ral ruggedness is being made 
e senor becomes society ot 
personalities in which live situa- 
the place of ethical precepts, the 
ta care OL themselves. A 
conceptual symbol ot a fitting 

le conscious, personal and lov- 

é n¢dom of moral values is 
minds, hearts and museles of 
Ste] Teachers must have shin- 
r in the midst of all they do 
yjectives’’ of character educa- 
rwise their conduct is like a voy- 
it a port, a journey without a 
on, planting and tilling without a 


it 


larvest. 


rmanently 


1 


of body and mind, 


In our new way of think- 
relation 


objectives are found in 


significant human.situa- 


ip the personal, social and 


lant l 

of human beings. They are: 
ude towards family, the social 
‘alth and its uses, animals, voca- 


relations, the facts and truths of 


beauty of nature and art, 


he 
iit 


a cosmie order 


other integrating and determining 


acher is to be a masterful student of 


vy, 


human program to sense these o 


She 


rs of conduct and objects of response. 


c 


biology, economics, ethics, re- 


and history, who can glimpse enough 


b 


}ec- 


es and to know that everything she does 


$s some significant leading in their diree- 


will not talk overmuch with 


kor the most part we must d 


younger children tl 
these guiding suns a stars 
endeavor, perhay r: but 

ne so clearly and express the w 
her heart so surely the col 

| she does and the ! ( ! 
Our fourth step, then, is to subs 

tives and situations for virtuc 
normal and wholesome not only for 
but for adults to look predominar 

irdly, with diseipline of thought an 
au concerning proper ttituade 
objects that require adjustment, 1 
inwardly upon states of mind tl ! 
be eultivated. 

Fifth step. Use the entire sch 
gram tor training in chat ! \\ 
ceasing to regard the moral life as a 
compartment of the entire persor 


ting aside times and seasons for spe 


structions in morals The good 
not good in an abstract and gen 
Ile is one who habitually meets ¢ 


situation gracefully, 


helpfully and 


ituations arise nal 


S 


these must be met with all the tact 
udgment and sustained think 
teacher and pupil can summon 

sively as children grow older tl 
sions will more frequently arise 
mand the most acute discrimin 


right from wrong attitudes, t 


taking definitions of moral 


rroupings and classifications of the 


tudies or in the occupations of th 


thought uit’ 


ideally. Whenever d 


There is hardly any limit to the 
and refinement of thought e¢| 
command when they face a r¢ 
There is hardly any thinking to w 
can be driven when forced up 
artificial situation. This process 


stop until in the high school every 
girl is conducted by a wise teacher 


a course in elementary ethics so tha 


to think their 


of 


citizens learn 


the surface flow events and 


wat 


+) 


To 


eonecenptl 
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qu ana j irate judgments about right 
conduct Aside trom this insistent truth, 
let us admit that the occupations of every 
minute « the day’s life in school—in 
geography, history, literature, science, 


plays and games, songs and pastimes 
should be permeated with such a quality 
that the content and spirit of it all has 


distinct drives in the direction of the ob- 
jectives which represent special fitnesses 
for successful living 

The school program in its entirety must 
be a character-developing enterprise. This 
will become possible only if teachers and 
builders of programs of edueation do a 
great amount of shoveling out from the 
school curriculum morally irrelevant and 
objectionable occupations and gain skill in 
reaching out and bringing in those mate- 
rials and appliances that will enrich the 
school program, temper its quality and 
point everything that is done in the diree- 
tion of the true objectives Teachers must 
have ready reference to the best stories 
that stir the impulses of courage and hero- 
ism, and the choicest poems that awaken a 
sense of the beauty of natural objects, the 
records in history that show the possibility 
of service through wealth, songs that voice 
the spirit of love and loyalty, and so on 
through an endless list of the tools of eul- 
ture that can vitalize and give moral signif- 
icanee to everything that is done. There 
is need of extensive classified bibliographies 
that shall be placed within the hands of all 
teachers to show them where these mate- 
rials ean be secured The Research Station 
in Character Training and Religious Edu- 
cation at the University of lowa has under 
way the project of supplying these selected 
bibliographies and aspires to place them, in 
a little more than a year, within the reach 
of all teachers 

Sixth step. We shall have to widen the 
range of what we mean by morality. We 
must throw out the walls of our eduea- 
tional house until they cross those of the 


home, the state, the church and the indus- 


rial order. We must incorporate 
rrowing society, the school, the best 
these vast institutions that have 
been considered extraneous to our 
We have already taken over into it 
of the spirit and most of the probl 
the home The state and pract 
statecraft remain too much out the 
affairs apart, while the school exists 
too shriveled in, artificial enelosu: 
which children are dominated under 
toecratie eontrol. We must not Stop 
the pupils have, before they graduate 
the people’s college, the high schoo] 
teen years of practice in citizenship 
true institution, the publie school, w! 
is at the same time a true society () 


there stands the church; within the s 


there is too much hardness and coldness 
shall keep right on planning and wor 
until the spirit of reverence for high tl 
and love of truth and righteousness 
religion has so long conserved, ar 
natural fruitage also of the publie scl 
until the facets and truths of science 
radiant symbols of the poetry of the wor 
He is not yet a truly moral being w! 
heart does not respond to the mear 
that lie within and beyond the stubl 
facts, the hard duties and the impos 
truths with which he is hedged about. © 
there are the industries and vocatior 
heavy, urgent, often brutal; and why 1 
vou say; for business is business, just 
pigs is pigs. Within our enclosure al 
passive, gentle and_ bookish. We sl 
change all that. Do we not see hopetf 
signs of filling the school with signific 


occupations vibrant with a feeling of the 


_ 


worthwhileness? We may make the trans 


tion easy and natural, if we will form t! 


creative activities of the school into su 
vitalized business as shall transform 


spirit of this work-a-day world. It require 


but a little imagination to hear in the hw 


of the wheels of industry a song of hum 


improvement and fulfilment. It takes n 


but a tiny bit of wit to appreciate the gai 
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+ 


international benefits 
earning and spending and 


ving the wealth of the world 
yet a moral person who spends 
» and energy at forced jobs 


We 


e so competent at personal diree- 


tough, slavish and selfish. 
nd so skilled in specialized training 
vs and girl inevitably carry over 
r breadwinning something of the 
nerve, the buoyancy, the fine sports- 
they exercise In their competitive 
le rified also by the satisfaction of 
That 


en, that the moral values cultivated 


human service. is our sixth 


ol must be coextensive with the 
woods of the whole range of life. 

s nth step and lastly. Before we get 

with improving our house of wis- 

shall have to deepen our knowledge 

ld nature and of the laws of its de- 


ent and gain a profounder insight 


vhat we mean by character. This 
ement will come in part in the old- 
ned way shown by those fine souls 


Pestalozzi, Froebel and Jane Addams 
have put their honest minds in touch 
rrowing life and told us what they 
But most of all it will 


to come from the laboratory work of 


thought 


out. 


hnicians who are observing, experiment- 
and analyzing under controlled condi- 
ns the types of behavior that we call 


I Within two deeades these experts 


more about mental skills, 


snown 


] 


t 
pit 


us 
mple, and how to acquire them than 
n beings were able to learn by ruder 
all 
s. These technicians are moving now 


field of 


fewer than 


ods through 


the preceding cen- 


his newer and more difficult 
earch. There 


indred of the best minds in Ameriea 


are now no 
are attacking by the refined methods 
‘lence this more intricate and far more 
ortant world of moral values, what they 
how they arise and how, if at all, they 
be cultivated. Due to the 


ady achieved and in sight, we are just 


successes 


10] 
now entering upon a great new era in whic} 
we are acquiring a knowledge of the hidde 
springs of conduct, the unexplored reaches 
of personality, the nature of this hitherto 
indefinable thing ealled character 

Within a few years we have gained such 


control of growing things that 
adapt the peculiarities of pl 
to 


create, at will, new 


and even to 
We are 
gaining conscious control of human deve! 
The ol 


destiny of nations, the direction 0 


mals new environments 


varieties now 


opment. future humanity, the 
f human 
progress, are in the hands not so much of 
makers of laws or captains of industry as 
of teachers who are shaping the 
We shall be able to meet this 


lear 


eltizenry 
of the world. 
challenge only as we keep our horizon ¢ 
our purposes pure, our ideals high and our 
zeal for fuller knowledge unabated 

D 


EDWIN STARBUCK 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





THE PLATOON SCHOOL 
WHEN a business organization is facing 
a crisis it carefully and keenly analyzes the 
situation and adjusts its program to its 
own greatest advantage. From the stand- 
point of school administration there seem 
to be at least three large common problems, 
each one of which is more or less critical 
There is a reasonable demand coming 
from all sources that half-day sessions and 
for 


short-day sessions be eliminated many 


pupils, and that each child have an op] 
tunity to attend school a full day 


A seeond erving need comes from the 


or 


profession itself and the community at 
large to meet the demand for a decided en 
richment of the ecurriculum—for getting 


beyond the school program of yest rd: 


Closely allied with these two demands 
illy 


the almost univer 


1) 


comes a third, which is almost diametric: 
opposed to the first two 


t. or to say 


sal demand that tax rates be ecu 


Stated in another 


the least, not increased 


f } Im] 
wav, the common problem of school admin 
istrators resolves itself into this: Is ther 
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! OO1 ¢ mu can 

or ull-day sessions with ; 
more highly enriched curriculum and yet 
not t ers for more money? 


\ \N Ol EXP DITURES 
An I SIS Tine ( nditures 0 } 
chool commur would show two main 
items expenst A good portion of each 
year’s budget es tor the payment ol 
teachers {nother large portion 
es for t retirement of bonds, the pay- 
ment of interest and building maintenance. 


Univers: lly it would be agreed that there 


ld hy no empt to reduce teache rs’ 
laries. There a possibility, however, 
that a reorganization of our present school 


: 
program might reduee somewhat the re 
quired number of teachers 


ther startling fact that in most 
(meriecan school communities more m¢ nev 
IS Spent vear in and vear out for any one 
elassroom in a building of fire resistive ma- 
terial, when its program is of the conven- 
tional type, than is paid to the teacher who 


teaches in that classroom. 


e¢ average school budget 60 to 80 per 
is allotted to 
For 


reason it seems that most of the funds 


eent. of the entire amount 


supervision. 


salaries and 
that 
eo into salaries. Upon analysis, however, 


it heeomes apparent that in most schools 


ie funds required for the payment of eap- 


ital outlay, be thev for retiring bonds, or 
original outlav, or the interest on these. are 
not ineluded in the budget. 

A studv of the eosts of sehool buildings 
of recent erection and modern design shows 
is being invested from £12.000 to 
Taking the 
found that 


is paid as inter- 


that thers 
£90 O00 for each elassroom 
smaller amount, $12,000, it is 


1 to 


est. During the same period 


each vear 5 ner cent 


8 per eent. is 
expended for upkeep. 2 per cent. for depre- 
and & ner eent. for insurance, heat, 


licht Or. 


eiation 
water, and janitorial services. 


stated in another way, each year in each 


large modern building there is spent for 
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non-instructional services 17 or 18 pe 

ot the original cost of the classroom 

sum amounting to $2,000 or $2,200. 
Some may question the distributi 


nere As a matter 
SI ould be questioned ()) 


average in Indiana, at least as show 


the figures on file in the state depart 
of education, 22 of the leading cities o 
state spend of their entire budget 23 
cent. for interest and depreciation, ol 


for upkeep and 11 per cent. for 0] 


a 
heat, light, 


eent. 
tion, or for insurance, 
and janitorial services 


13) 


In other words. these ae eitic S show 


spend 3714 per cent. of their 


funds for the v« ry purposes whicl 
been indieated above, and to which 
has been assigned but 18 per cent. T 
same eities spend a414 per cent. ot 

funds for instruction, instructional su 
plies and supervision; 3 per cent. for 

eral 1%, 


teration of old buildings and 3 


administration, ner cent. for 


1 
i 


pe r ef 


for miscellaneous purposes. 


PLATOON ScHoont AIMS 


If room costs and teacher costs are co! 
pared on a pupil basis the same conclusio! 
will be reached. In short, the upkeep, mai 


tenance and interest on investment for 


standard classroom in the conventio1 


+ 


school exceeds the instructional cost for 
Therefore, it becon 
pre sent 


teacher in that room. 
that 
organization 


very apparent under the 
classrooms are 
It readily fol 


schools ean be organized si 


scheme of 
very expensive proposition. 
lows that, if 

that fewer classrooms are needed, without 
impairing the efficiency of the instructio1 
every effort should be bent to inaugurat: 
such a program. Now the platoon organi 
zation claims for itself this very importa! 
characteristic, and it further claims that if 
ean do much to solve the problems enumet 
In short, the pl: 


‘ 


ated as common to all. 
+hy 


toon organization sets forth as its aims 


f¢ lowing : 

















. unless mismanaged. 


more 


We have a building which has 235 
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f I 1 a full iength 
9 e is engage n some 
g ve vity—either w 
e « I il opportunities for 
present-day objectives in education 
its enriched curriculum wherein 
sion son le for i satisfactory 
R’s, (b) ample time and 
] h edu n satisfactory 
s to time and equipment for such 
r ns er l } ghly desirable in a 
sel but rarely att ible on 
Ss I I musi¢, ar nature study, 
1 shop w for boys and girls, 
tivities in the auditorium to which 
ssroom does not readily lend itself. 
e the use of the school building as 
yssible 100 per cent. efficient. 


» an endeavor is made to show just 


} platoon program does this, several 


are frequently misunderstood 


nnection with the platoon organization 
ild be clarified. 
er school day, desirable as that may be. 


It does not require a 


es not make teacher’s work more bur- 


It is not the 


rogram which is now generally in 


ration in Gary. 


A HyporueticaL Case 


not present any possibilities 


conventional school might not 


im on its program, but it makes finan- 
possible these realizations, which usu- 
ean not be done in the conventional 
It is very flexible in its program 
may be adapted to almost any local 


It is the best means which we 


ow as a starting point to break away 
from the conventional type of organization 
hen a community feels a real need for a 


highly enriched curriculum 


hich each child may enjoy each day for a 
ay at no additional cost to the tax- 
In short, it affords a much greater 
n on each dollar invested. 
To illustrate how the platoon organiza- 
tion operates let us present a hypothetical 


»2 


ian 
classrooms, one cooking 


shop, one auditorium and ¢ 


On a basis ot 


nasium. 


room its capacity is 920 
school population deman 
pupils be accommodatt d. st 
if we continue the convent 
THIRTY-TWO ( 4 I’LATOON 
RO M 
S 
I I 
Room Type of Work 
101 Aecader ( l 
2 Acader ( SS 
oO Ag len ( a8 
4 Acaden Class 7 
105 Academic (lass J 
106 Acaden Class ll 
107 Academie Class ] 
108 Academic Class 15 
109 Academic Class 17 
110 Academie Class 19 
111 Academix (lass 21 
112 Academik (lass 23 
113 Academie Class a) 
114 Academic Class 27 
115 Academie Class 29 
116 Academic Class l 
Physical Training 18 10 9 
20 12 11 
22 14 1 
24 16 1 
Auditorium 218 17 
& 2 1 
g 29 ] 
S 2. 
117 M. & X 10 2 |] 
118 Nature Study 12 4 
119 Drawing 14 6 5 
120 Construction 16 8 7 
121 M. & X. 26 28 25 
122 Drawing 28 26 27 
123 Seis nce oU « ow 
124 Manual Training 3 33 3) 
125 Home Making 32 32 31 
Chart N 
This program compared wit] 


hen operates 


program w 


saves the school community 


room school building, enriches 


decreases the number 


of teacher 
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tion about one half of the pupils would be 
on a halt aay program, Our problem is to 


Increase the capacity In such a way as to 
give all pupils a tull day; enrich the eur- 
riculum ; and decrease the number of teach- 
ers on a ratio basis without disturbing the 
length of the the teaching 


load 


A brief study of the accompanying 


school day or 


pro- 
gram indicates the solution of the problem. 
101 we find 
that it is busy during each one of the four 
In the fore- 


(Chart one Taking room 


9) minute periods of the day. 


noon it has Class 1 for 90 minutes and 


Class 2 for 90 minutes. In the afternoon 
Class 1 is again present for 90 minutes, so 


is Class 2 


It is thus apparent that room 
101 is used for the academie work, or work 


in the 3 R’s, by two different classes dur- 


ing the day. On this basis 16 rooms will 


) 


accommodate 32 elasses in this building, 


which previously had accommodated but 
23, since it has but 23 academic rooms. It 
is also apparent that but 16 teachers are 
needed to give these 32 classes their aca- 
demic instruction. 

Under this arrangement one half of each 
pupil’s six-hour day has been used for aca- 
demie instruction. An opportunity then is 
afforded to enrich his curriculum very ma- 
terially during the remaining one half of 
his day. Ninety-minute periods are too 
long for physical education for pupils of 
The same is true of the 
Therefore, 


the lower grades. 
time for an auditorium period. 
each pupil is not given two 90-minute peri- 
ods in the work usually termed, special 
work, but four 45-minute periods. Refer- 
ring to the program indicated, Class No. 1 
goes to the gymnasium for 45 minutes each 
dav and to the auditorium for 45 minutes. 
In the gymnasium at any one time during 
the day there are four classes, and during 
the eight periods of the day 32 classes or all 
the pupils of the school are accommodated. 
This gymnasium should be so arranged as 
to be easily divided into two parts. 

In the auditorium at any one time there 
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are four classes, and in the eight peri 
day each pupil is afforded an opportuni 


t coming into contact with the extrao) 


nary advantages afforded by the aud 
torium period. 
The first four special rooms (Rooms 117 


118, 119, 
dating the sixteen primary classes. T 


120) are set aside for accomm 


schedule is so arranged that each group h: 
one class in the forenoon and one in t! 
afternoon. As the schedule shows, Class 
No. 1, 
and expression in the forenoon and draw 
At the end of ten or 


twenty weeks the schedule is changed s 


for example, is being taught music 
ing in the afternoon. 


that the program drops music, expression 
and drawing, and in their places are as 
signed nature study and hand work or con 
struction work. 

A schedule very similar to this is found 
for the upper 16 classes except that for 
some of the more advanced work, such as 
manual training and home making, 90-mi1 
ute periods are afforded, and because ot 
smaller classes, five rooms are required. 

Checking back we find that we have used 
all the 23 rooms originally found in thi 
building. We are now accommodating in 
these rooms 32 sections of pupils as com 
pared with 23 sections accommodated pre 
viously. Or, instead of having 920 pupils 
in the school, we now have 1,280. 
that we 


It imme- 
diately becomes apparent have 
saved for our community the equivalent of 
nine sum 
above $100,000. Or, on the basis previous!) 


classrooms, or a eonsiderabl 
derived, $2,200 per classroom, almost $20, 


000 each year. 


Provep ECONOMIES 

Such marked savings are commonplace 
within the practical experience of schools 
reorganizing on the platoon basis. To cite 
but one ease, Superintendent Paul C. Stet 
son, of the Dayton, Ohio, schools, in th 
monthly publication of the Dayton board 
of education, points out that in awarding 
the contract for the new Emerson building, 








~) 
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1.600 capacity, a saving of $165,000 is 
made by using the platoon plan ot 


t1on. 


saving, however, is accompanied by 

‘ided enrichment of the: curriculum 
the teaching environment under which 
se subjects are taught. We note in 
‘ing over the program that there is 
led a great variety to each pupil's pro- 
in the matter of physical education, 
litorium work, music and expression, 
ving, nature study and construction 
and each subject is taught in a spe- 

| room by a special teacher. 

In the conventional school there would 

needed 32 teachers to take care of 32 

isses and at least two more teachers to 

ce care of the shop work of the upper 
rades. Under the platoon scheme it be- 
mes very evident that there are required 
16 academic teachers, two physical educa- 
mn teachers, two auditorium teachers and 
ne special teachers to take care of the 
nine special rooms. This would give us a 

tal of 29 teachers as compared with 34 
inder the old scheme of organization with 
ts meager curriculum. This shows conclu- 
sively that an enormous saving in classroom 
expenditure has been made; that a much 
more highly enriched curriculum has been 
ffered, and that these things have been 

ne with fewer teachers. 

It should be pointed out in passing as 
stated before that this program is so flexible 
and so readily adaptable to the needs and 
vants of a community that the above out- 
lined program is but an example of one of 
the many adaptations possible. 

It also becomes very evident that this 
same type of program can be used for al- 
most any size of building by either increas- 
ing or decreasing the special activities as 
the number of classes is increased or de- 
creased. Suppose, for example, only 24 
classes are to be accommodated. We then 
need but 12 academic rooms and three 
fourths as many special rooms as pre- 


viously. We, therefore, may drop one room 


of our own choosing from the four spe 
rooms now assigned to the first 16 classes 
and one of our choosing from the five 

At any one time our 


auditorium or gymnasium would have but 


the upper 16 classes 
three groups instead of four 


WorkK-Stupy-PLAyY ORGANIZATION 


It was stated previously that this platoor 
organization differed from the work-stud) 
play organization as now in operation in 
Gary. The essential difference lies in the 
fact that in Gary at the present time th 
teacher teaches a six-hour day, as does the 
teacher in the program illustrated, but th 
pupils have a seven-hour day which is on 
hour more than that in the program illu 
trated. 
eight hours in the day for a continuous ses 


Further, the schoolroom is used 


sion. Thus, there is gained under the work 
study-play plan of organization an in 
creased housing capacity of 33 1/3 per cent 
in this particular alone over the platoon 
program which we have illustrated In 
other words, using the same building of 23 
rooms, under the work-study-play program 
as in operation in Gary (see Chart 2) we 
could accommodate 36 groups of pupils oO! 
a saving of 13 academic class rooms. This 
means the saving of the cost of a thirteer 
room building which represents an initial 
investment of more than $150,000 and an 
annual eost of over $27,000. 


EssENTIAL Hovstna PLANS 


It has been true, unfortunately 


many communities the school buildin: 


been built according to the design of some 
well-wishing school board or some entet 
prising architect and the school admini 
trator has been left to adapt the school pro 
gram to the building which he has i 


herited. The efficient school architect o 
to-day insists that the community's need 
and problems be studied and that the pres 
ent-dav objectives in edueation be consid 


ered before any plans are made for a school 
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Room A r TH kK CLASS The plans essential for the housing of 1 
W ~ PLAY PROGRANX platoon school are not so widely differs t 
r trom those of the conventional Se hi 
= = = = = Since there are more special rooms att 
of = A = ond = “ : : | ] > 
Room “yy k 2 eS a = tion must be given both to the size. equ 
be “ = . a fl ment and location of these rooms. It 
- = = & ee Fe comes very apparent trom the progr 
LOL A No, I- 2 2 1 le which we have just shown that the spe: 
’ . j 
S S > 
‘ N. classrooms tor classes l to 16 should 
i 4 4 0) 4 
1y 4 . p g ‘ ” ‘ grouped SO that they are close to and easil 
104 A l 7 10 » & » @ accessible from the academic rooms. P; 
105 Aecaden 7 ll J] 11 18 1 12 ticular attention should be given to Su 
106 Acader 13 14 18 13 14 17 14 things as plumbing, lighting, sound prox 
107 A ! l Is ] lf 17 lt l 16 : . - P - ‘ : +] 
ing, exposures and storage space in thi 
108 Acaden 9 0 19 0 19 2B 19 0 = 
Speci . if . 
109 Aca 7 : 2] : 2] 99 o9 p lf rooms | 
110 Aeadet 9 94 9 o4 o4 In the platoon school the corridors should 
111 Acader 8 27 98 27 34 27 2s be from one to two feet wider than in t] 
112 Aead , 0 29 4 29 0 } 0 conventional school because the number « 
113 Aca L 34 31 32 “ 31 32 pupils housed in the building is greater 
114 Acader 10 6 6 5 ) 5 6 . . : lies 
” than in the conventional school building 
Dwe Dwg eo , ° ° . 
Ample facilities for lockers, built into tl! 
1] VN & j 8 i) 6 7 } ) 10 side walls of the eorridors. should be ro 
116 J 
( ) 0H 7 » . ry > 
aoe _— 1 16 17 14 15 12 13 18 vided. The care of books, wraps and sup 
Sciences 7 24 25 22- 23 28 21- 26 ; “we : 
plies under such an organization is not s 
Dwg. Dwe. : : ’ 
118 M. Trng ) 0) 1 6 29 34 simple a matter as in the convention 
119 H. Making 0 31 3B » 34 school but is not at all insurmountable. 
120 Musié 26 2 14 l 2 13 
121 Mus 8 27 If $ 15 THE GYMNASIUM AND AUDITORIUM 
122 Express ) ; 18 6 17 ‘ ‘ ‘. " 
tie In the gymnasium, as indicated befor 
l Expression l 0 7 8 19 ai . ‘ : 
124 Librars ‘ 99 9 10 91  Prevision should be made for either two 
125 Library 26 35 24 11 12 23 gymnasiums or one large gymnasium wit! 
a movable partition. Adequate provision 
Auditorium $ 13-15 26-28 95-27 14-16 ] : fs 
6-8 17-1930-38 20-31 18-20 5.7 should be made for dressing rooms, the car 
10-12 21-23 34-36 509.0491) Of gymnasium equipment and showers. In 
this connection it is also very desirable that 
Phy. Ed 14-16 1-3 2-4 13-15 26-28 25-27 . 
18-20 5-7 6-8 17-19 30.-: , plenty of outdoor play space should be pro 
& 0; D-4 ) j 9 30-32 29.3 = e é . * : : 
29.94 9-1110-12 21-93 34-36 33.35  Vided with such equipment as is easy of up 
7 ' keep and greatly used by the pupils. It 
Chart No. 2. 


Under the work-study-play program the teacher 


teaches six periods, the pupil is in school seven 
periods, and the 


plant is in use eight periods. If 


this organization were not in operation the school 


build- 
now 


community would have to erect a 13 room 


ing to accommodate the additional pupils 
enrolled for a full day in the 23 room school. 


building. When the school program has 


been well worked out, then the building is 


designed according to the program. 


should be added that the actual playground 
space need not be so large under this type 
of organization as in that of the conven 
tional school where all pupils have recess at 
any one time. 

The auditorium, if used as a communit) 
auditorium, should be equipped with opera 
chairs, in part at least, of a juvenile siz 

The stage 
The lighting 


with collapsible tablet arms. 
should be simple but artistic. 
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such that motion pictures may be 


iring the day Adjacent to the au- 


rium there should be at least one audi- 
training room with proper cup- 

s for storage of costumes and para 
If the auditorium is not to be 
community center, or at least it 
necessary to have it as the main 
center of the community, the 
to accommodate possibly 250 


vith a small stage becomes the most 


In the ease of both the auditorium and 
mnasium ample provision should be 
for entrances and _ exits. These 

ild be so arranged that it will not be 
ary for the pupils to go long dis 
through corridors to arrive at their 
tion. Many schools are finding it 
dvantageous to have exits so that 
ls may enter or be discharged from 
larger units on different floor levels. 

[f it is not possible to enlist the aid of 
11 publie library, provision should be 
for a small library within the school 
ean be so operat d as to become one 

e regular classroom activities. 

Architects should have called to their at- 

tion the fact that this building will 

Ise many more pupils than the conven- 

| tvpe of building, and yet because of 
he multiple use of facilities, since not all 
ls are demanding the use of any ap- 
tment at any one time, the lavatory 
lities required are not so great. 
\n adequate signal system is very neces- 
In the matter of seats in the special 
rooms, there should be movable chairs or 
lesks of at least two different sizes. If it 
is the intention of the administrative au- 

orities to organize the school upon a 

k-study-play basis at some later date it 

very desirable that provision be made for 
lunch room or eafeteria. 


ADAPTING AN OLp PLANT 


If it is desired To convert an old school 
lding which does not have an audito- 


im or gymnasium into a center using the 


platoon form of organization, special atte! 
tion should be given to the storage o 

and books, an adequate signal syste! 
equipment of special rooms, the arrang 
of these rooms according to schedule needs 
and then provision should be made 
auditorium and gymnasium in som 
plant immediately adjacent to 
nected with the old plant. 

If the old plant is such that a larg 
manent investment is not desirable a ver) 
satisfactory auditorium may be made | 
purchasing portable auditoriums 
nasiums. A number of the portable con 
struction companies are now building w 
which readily lend themselves to such 
struction at about $1,800 per unit. Run 
ning parallel with this auditorium, with its 
outer wall about twelve feet from the neat 
est outer wall of the auditorium, we co! 
struct a gymnasium by utilizing a sim 
portable. By roofing the intervening spact 
and flooring it we have a very satisfact 
eorridor, the end of which may be used 
either for the auditorium training room 01 
for showers and dressing rooms 

The total expenditure, including erect 
and plumbing, need not be abov 
these two units In this way the capac 
of a plant may be inereased 25 to 40 per 
cent., the curriculum enriched, and a 
same time the noise attendant wit! 
gymnasium classes be removed entire!) 
from the main building 
ht state that the 


In conclusion we mig 


platoon plan of organization is primaril; 


one of management It operates bette 
when the building is particularly arranged 


and adapted for it. It is possible, however 


to take an old plant and by making a few 


adjustments at a very small outlay not onl} 
to inerease its capacity but also afford eac 
and every child a much better curriculun 


The rapidity with which the platoon pe 


of school organization is spreading would 


indicate that it is being reeognized as 
means of meeting the present day demand 
in education, and it is our firm conv 


tHinn wi ‘ 


that it is Aa Ty pe of oreay,T } 
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serves the most earetul consideration by 
any school administrator or community. 
JOHN G. RosSMAN 


NTENDENT OF 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND 
THE UNIVERSITY'’! 
Haviland 


Hall 


should mean to the school of edu 


Ix contemplating the new 
and what it 
eation and the University of California, I am 
reminded of Kipling’s story, “The ship that 
found herself.” “When the ship finds herself 


all the talking of the separate pieces ceases 


and melts into one voice which is the soul of 
the ship.” A great university, like a ship, 
must find itself. 


In the past a failure of mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation between the departments 
of education and the other departments of 
some American universities has led to disastrous 
results. It has led to hasty generalizations 
and one-sided policies which frank diseussion 
by men of different departments might have 
eliminated at the start. Thus, in the nine- 
teenth century, the influence of college profes- 
sors forced upon secondary schools an abstract 
and pretentiously logical presentation of ele- 
mentary mathematies which the young student 
unfit to The 


the experienced schoolman should have been 


was quite understand. voice of 
heard before the adoption of such a course. 
On the other hand, representatives of schools 
of education in the easi, misled by the prema- 
hasty experimentation in the 
lost 


ture results of 


laboratory, have sight of past achieve- 


and of the 


from the time of Plato to the present. 


ments in education experiences 
Some 
of these representatives seemingly do not ac- 
cept human experience as the true foundation 
They 


make denial that there is such a thing as train- 


upon whieh to build something better. 


ing of the mind and transfer of training. They 


have declared that all subjects are of equal 
educational value and that it matters not what 


one studies, that children, however young, 


should not be guided or disciplined by their 


elders, but should be given freedom of action 
1An address given at the dedieation of Havi- 
land Hall, at the University of California, March 


25, 1924. 
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likes or dis 


The abandonment of the free elective syst: 


according to their individual 


at Harvard after a long trial extending 
more than a quarter of a century should } 
prevented the more recent experimentation 
a free elective system among pupils of 
scnool age. Some elementary schools have 
fered from faddists of various types. TI! 
never was a civilization with activities im 
ing so frequent application of mathemati 
the present, and yet certain educators w 
from cour 
high schor 


Our country is entering upon a career as 


practically banish mathematies 


required for graduation from 


great world power and yet certain schoolmer 


would reduee, if not eliminate, foreign lar 


guages in our high schools. Is it not a mis 
take to formulate methods of teaching for 


languages without consulting the experiences 


of advanced teachers of foreign languags 


Is it not a mistake to dictate the mode of el 


instruction in the natural science 


mentary 
without harkening to the voices of the gr 


leaders in the seieneces? Among thoughtfu 


men, there is a widespread dissatisfaction w 
the results of present-day education. 
Educational problems are as subtle as the 
constitution of the atom or the quantum theor 
Constructive thought leading to reform ¢ 
not be expected from the masses of our popula 
tion. They are as unprepared to guide elemer 


education as they are to direct soun 


tary 
medical education. Construetive thought must 
come from the free play of disciplined reasor 
and the cooperation of scholars. Ill-considered 
faddists 


through the steadying influence of frieadly and 


movements of ean best be checked 


frank diseussion. In a broad sense every w 
versity professor is an educator; he should be 
willing to contribute his viewpoints and ex 
should be willing t 
That this plan 


not wholly utopian appears from the fact that 


periences; schoolmen 


weigh them in the balance. 


the most substantial contribution ever made 

America on the teaching of secondary mathe 
maties is a recent cooperative research, carri: 
on during the past seven years, in which teac] 
ers in universities and high schools exchang: 


thoughts and experiences.?, It would be a gr 


2 The National Committee « 


Mathematical Requirements under the auspices 0! 


Report by the 


9 
o. 


the Mathematical Association of America, 192 
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nsvehologists of different schools should 
nd inform the teachers to what extent 


be taken 


t-day psy hology can or can not 

ife guide in educational practice. Other 
ns should be similarly approached. 

| of education of the University of 

a has been of help, not only to the 

versity as a whole, but to the entire school 

of the state. Through closer coopera- 

prestige and effectiveness can be ad 

ed still further. When the ablest and 

minds are ready to confer with one 

er, then speedy and permanent advance 

be expected. No longer will the univer 

hip roll helplessly in the darkness. Every 


of steel in the ship will contribute toward 


vance. There will remain no jarring sounds. 
{jl opinions will melt into one voice, the soul 
he ship. 


FLORIAN CAJORI 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
CHILD WELFARE IN SWEDEN 


COMPULSORY removal of wayward or depraved 
dren from their homes into public custody, 
subsequent supervision up to the age of 
teen, is provided for in a new law for the 
re of children which has just been passed by 
e Riksdag, according to the New York World. 
lhe law further provides for public care of chil- 
dren who are found to be exposed to undesir- 
le influences and in danger of becoming de 
praved. 
Children removed from their homes by gov- 
ernment inspectors and matrons in compliance 
th this law are placed in government insti- 
tions, or in good private homes in the country, 
ere they receive expert training and ¢an 
grow up in healthful surroundings. 
Social service of a similar sort has been car 
ried on in the cities of Sweden, especially Stock 
m, for many years by municipal and state 
oards, who place the children in desirable 
mes far out in the country, and pay an 
nnual compensation to these homes. In many 
es a strong bond of affection grows up be- 
een these waifs of the slums and their foster 
ts, which culminates in legal adoption. 
Under the new law every city and parish will 


ive a special board for the care of children, 


neluding loeal pastors and teacher ‘ pe! 

manent members, hile inspectors w t! 

all over the country for the purpose of obse 
and controlling ndividual deve pme 

Thousands of country homes receive the po 

children otf the city as guests during the 

mer and send them back to their homes 


cheeks round and rosy 


Nation-wide and _ energetic philanthr 


work is also earried on by the Swedis} ele 
“Save the Children,” the campaign culminal 
n an annual Children’s Day, when large sums 


are raised in order to provide summer vacatio1 
in children’s colonies by the seaside, and in some 


cases on islands specially reserved 


INTELLECTUAL CHANGES IN THE 
NEAR EAST 

AN intellectual upheaval is at its height i 
the Near East, in the judgment of Dr. Paul 
Monroe, head of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, who has just returned from 
a five months’ visit. Dr. Monroe said, as r 
ported by the New York Times 


Americans know little of the tremendous changes 


that have come over the Moslem world mn the 
Near East. An intellectual upheaval is at its 
height there Coming as a result of the war t 
has intellectual, political and economic im 
tions, and we can not very well overlook it 


This movement has found intellectual expressior 


in a desire for education, a development of litera 


ture and a dissemination of information by means 
of the establishment of newspapers In Turke; 
it aspired to and accomplished a separation of 
church and state, and the significance of that 8 
comparable to and as great as the Protestant 
Reformation It has reached down to the unit of 


society, the family, and there is developing a con 
plete rearrangement of family life not alon ! 
Turkey but in the Arab states as well 

This intellectual upheaval has found | 
expression. Races that for centuries have been i 


subjection are gaining or have gained yp 


ndependence. The British have withdrawn f: 
Egypt; two Arab states have come nto ey 
tence; Persia, while nominally a monarc} } 
in fact, banished the Shah, and Turke s tree 
herself of western contr 

These peoples are entitled to have chance 
themselves without interference, at least by west 
ern powers. Rather, they should have the s 
pathy and the assistance f the west I think 
we should give them ever encouragement and 








1ey seek t idapt. 


He said that 
American people 


could not agree there were those that d ip icated 
the « that existed under the Czar. 

First f groy nmen by a ve small 
mil t Ther ve | t i sn privi 
eged « SS i different clas ( be 8 i but 
stil , 2 ege ‘ ss. whose members I the 
S et offic I | ge remains as before and, 
s under the ¢ r & government is a govern 
mént | force 

On the other |} 1, there re many things they 
ire tr ng ft 1 that re excellent, and consider 
ng conditions, the e doing many of them in 
in excellent w Edueation is one thing. Then 
there son ( religious freedom for adults, al 
though it is forbid 1 to teach children any re 
igion n the sch Ss In that they sav they are 
following our eustom, but the fact is they are 
inculeating anti-religious thought among the chil 
dren 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


students of 


told the 
thei 


trained 


OOLIDGI 


PRESIDENT ( 


Georgetown University at commencement 


that market for intelligence would 


never be overstocked, and that he did not share 
those who tear that when everybody 


“there 


the view ol 


is assured a measure of education will 


to look after the less agreeable 


The 


be no one lett 
tasks which must always be performed.” 


President said, in part: 


The advaneement of intelligence has_ been 
marked by a continual elimination by ameliora- 
tion of the more undesirable tasks. Just about 


the time when it is found that there is a shortage 


of workers willing to do unpleasant things, some- 


bods 


process 


with a trained intelligence discovers a 


or invents a machine that performs the 


task more efficiently or makes its performance 


unnecessary. 
the 
a corresponding 
But 


Such a elimination of 


fortable tasks, of 


continuing 


uncom 


means 


course, 


inerease in human happiness. this will not 


be possible unless intellectual progress keeps step 


with the demand for higher technical, scientific 


and social capabilities. That is why the progress 


of education must always be a primary concern 


to us. 


The of our higher institutions of 


graduates 
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learning have been mentally well equipped t 
their part. If they shall fail, it will 1 
through lack of intelligence. Their success 
be measured by the method with which the 
themselves. It will depend upon whether 
choose the solid and substantial things 


life. It will 1 


iestion of what they 


their trust in the realities of 


so much a q know, as of 


ey use what they know. They can not 1 
the problems in life unless they have a founda 
of character, and unless they are inspired 


moral purpose. 
REORGANIZATION OF TUFTS 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


A PLAN for the complete reorganizatior 
the educational work of Tufts College has b 
placed before the faculty by President Joh 
Cousens. 


ot 


The plan calls for an introduet 


college two years, followed by the variou 


professional schools. President Cousens 


As he 


would widen the student’s knowled 


to curriculum, it should such 


ge of the w 


and of himself, and would 
cept and example to make the utmost use of 
power for self-development d for 
The student ought to think of 


in terms of labor hours, and take 


stimulate him by 


service 





fellows. his eff 
a point of \ 
between his colle 


Let 


that the present forty-five-hour week is ace: 


which indicates relationship 


work and the work of later years. us 


ass 


I would divide it into two divisions of nine 


six hours, the first to be ‘‘ required work,’’ and t 


The first divis 


second ‘‘ prescribed electives. ’’ 


of nine hours I would again divide into th: 
parts as follows: (1) natural science, including 
mathematics; (2) social science, including histor 
(3) language, ineluding English. The period 
prescribed electives would be devoted to the p 
suance of such subjects as would lead to the fir 
of labor which the student intended to enter. 
The one who asks for a description of Tufts 
University under such a system would be told 
There is first the college, a relatively large secti 
where, successfully completing a course of tw 


years, a student receives the degree of Assoc 

in Arts, admitting him to full fellowship in t! 

university world with all the rights and privileges 

of an alumnus. For most of those in attendance 

in the college, the period of formal education ends 

with graduation from this course. 
Second, the of 


Tufts field of service beyond the college 


there is group profession 
schools. 
is as follows: Medicine, law, dentistry, theolog 


teaching, chemistry, engineering, business admil 

















i gen research Organized to 

each with its own dean, courses are give! 

} . » +} ‘ veare |) } 

y ‘ is ne ( ess n wo ,ears, iCUud 

e bachelor degree and to special pre 
egrees In the professional schools 

s are small and strictly limited. The effort 
R ind maintain the highest possible stand 
€ scholarship The point of view is the 
ent of the individual rather than the 


» is present in the university system of Amer 
danger of too great paternalism. There 
greater danger of neglecting the individual 
I would have the whole university in 
e on one campus—college, professional 


a, faculties, president—one community. 


HARVARD-BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION SERVICE 


Harvard-Boston University extension 


teachers will be continued during 


es for 
next academic year, according to prelimi- 
announcement made recently by Protessor 
J. Mahoney, of Boston University, director 


e courses. The courses are offered in c¢o- 
ration with the state department of educa- 
intended 


and are to form part of a more 


led plan of teacher improvement tor the 
hers of the state. Other 


ted by the Massachusetts division of 


eourses are con- 
univer- 
extension. In the courses offered by the 
ard graduate school of education and the 
ol of edueation in Boston University have 
enrolled, during the past year, over 1,300 
chers The 


October 


next will com- 
will 


ev are listed as follows: 


courses year 


and end in February. 


ce in 


as guidance 


Edueation second semester only - 
srewer. 


neiples of 


fessor Bancroft Beatley. 


teaching in secondary schools— 


Prin ples of education—Professor 


secondary 


ples and methods of secondary educa 

n—Jesse B. Davis, supervisor of secondary edu 
n for Connecticut. 

Principles and methods for intermediate schools 


Jesse B. Davis. 


} 


lems in high school administration— Wal 


F. Downey, headmaster of English High 


Boston. 
Mi thods of 
I mathematics—Mr. Downey. 


leaching of English in junior and 


teaching junior or senior high 


senior high 


s—Charles S. Thomas. 
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Administra f el t s H é 
Blair 

Teaching tee! i alata » 4 ‘ 
method—Professor G. M. Wilson 

Elementary currik m—Profess Wilsor 

rests and measurements Dr. Edwin A. Shaw 


Dani A. Preseott 

Teaching of elementary sc! S ets er £ 
A. Mirick. 

Motivation in elementary ed tior -rofess 
George E. Johnson 

Individual development and educatior I 


fessor Johnson. 

Educational psychology—Dr. Guy M. Whipple, 
University of Michigan 
mental testing—Dr. Whipple 


English in senior high scho Pr 


Introduction to 

Methods in 
fessor Roy Davis 

Methods in English in junior high school—P 


f Davis 


PROGRAM OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
POLITICS AT WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
Dr. Harry A. GARFIEI president of W 

liams College and chairman of the 

Polities, has made public the 


for the 


revised prograi 
tourth annual 
be held 
cording to the New 


session of the institute, 
August 
York Times, revision 
postponement by Dr. Edward 
Benes, Czechoslovak Minister of Foreig \ 


United States 


i 


which will 


from 
caused by the 


fairs, of his visit to the 

The foreign participants in this yei r ( 
sion of the institute will include Sir Valentine 
Chirol, 
and once director of the 
the London Times, who Is an e3 
Sir Arthur 


section ot the Leacue Oo! Natio 4 who 


forme rly ot the 


affairs; Salter, chief of the finan 


charge of the League’s plan for the rehabilit 
tion of Austria; Richard Hent l ne é 
nomic adviser of the British Labor Part 5 


Paul Vinogradoff, of the chair in Irisprudences 
at Oxford: Aubert, of Paris, former « 
tor-in-chief of Revue de Paris, who was a1 
French High Commission to t 
country at the end of the war; Professor 
J. Bonn, of Berlin, 1 and 


political and econo! 
viser to four ot the 


Louis 


ber of the 


Ministries recent] 


in power, and Yusuke Tisurumi, of Tokio, mer 


(ermal 


ber of the Seivukal party in Japan al 301 
in-law of Shampei Goto 


Sir Arthur Salter will 
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on the League ot Nations. 
lecture on the history and policy of the British 
labor movement. Sir Paul Vinogradoff will 


lead a round table discussion on political theory. 
M. Aubert the 


political European 


will lecture on economic and 


asper ts ot 
will 


European democracy,” and the Japanese visitor 


reconstruction. 
Professor Bonn lecture on “The crisis of 
will lecture on “Present-day Japan: its social 
and political problems and tendencies.” 

The fact that this is a presidential election 
year is expected to cause a reflection of the for- 
eign issues of the campaign at the institute, es- 
The 


invited to 


pecially in the round table discussions. 


presidential candidates have been 
speak at the institute on their foreign policies. 
the 


1924, with their subjects and leaders, beginning 


The complete list ot round tables for 


with the two open conterences, is as follows: 
A, BAKHMETEFF, 


Russia and its problems: Boris 


of New York City. 

Public and private finance in the policies of 
nations: WILLIAM S. CULBERTSON. 

Population and related problems: HENRY PRATT 
FAIRCHILD, New York University. 

Political factors in Europe to-day: SIDNEY 
BRADSHAW Fay, Smith College. 

The conflict of laws and international trade: 


ArtHur K. Kunn, New York City. 
Proble ms of 


JOHN VAN 


foreign relationships with China: 
MacMurray, chief of the 
division of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of 


State. 


ANTWERP 


the elements of a con- 
Rowe, 


Inter-American relations; 
structive Pan-American policy: Leo S&S. 
director general of the Pan-American Union. 

The League of Nations: Sir J. ARTHUR SALTER, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Problems of political theory: Sir Paut VINo 
GRADoFF, Oxford University, England. 

The financial rehabilitation of Europe: ALLYN 


Aspotr YounG, Harvard University. 


SURVEY OF NEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOLS 
A survey of the publie school organization 
has been ordered by the New York City Board 
of Education at a special meeting held recently. 
It will be conducted by George J. Ryan, presi- 


dent of the board, and Superintendent of 
Schools Dr. William J. O’Shea. The work, 
according to the New York Times, will be 


started at onee, and to avoid congestion of ef- 
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Mr. Tawney will fort at the end of the inquiry, changes and i; 


provements in the school system will be m 
as they are found necessary during the surv: 
The resolution authorized the president ol tl 
board and the superintendent of schools to pl 
ceed “with a survey of school management wit! 
particular respect to practice and equipment 
character, cost and use of school buildings; cen- 
tral office business procedure; teaching, reeruit- 


ing and teacher training; course of stud) 


changes and selection of text-books; prevoca 
tional, cooperative, vocational and continuatio: 
schooling and central office and district super 
vision of instruction.” 


Dr. William H. Allen, 


school surveys for several years and who in the 


who has conduet: 
past has been employed for special work by 
the Board of Edueation, will assist the surv: 
Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, ot 
Buffalo, who has specialized in the training 


committee. 


ot teachers in service; Superintendent Willian 
HI. Holmes, of Mount Vernon, who has made a 
special study of methods of individualizing ir 
H. 


University; A. L. 


struction; R. Jordan, professor of edu- 


Weeks, ot 


Syracuse, an architect engineer, with field ex 


cation, Cornell 
perience in planning school buildings, and J. 
W. Withers, head of New York University Col 
lege of Education and formerly superintendent 
of St. Louis schools, also will assist the commit 
tee. The compensation fixed for Dr. Allen is 
not to exceed $12,000; that of Mr. Hartwell and 
Mr. Weeks will be $2,000 each: Mr. Holmes, 
$1,000, and Mr. Jordan and Mr. Withers, $500 
each. 

President Ryan told the board that about 
$800,000,000 would be spent for operation and 
construction during the term of Dr. O’Shea as 
superintendent, and that unless methods wer¢ 
worked out for obtaining needed information 
in advance of important decisions, taxpayers’ 
money could not be handled to the best advan- 
tage and the best results be obtained for the 
city’s children. The following questions, he 
said, should be answered by the survey: 


1. What are the chief high spots or excellencies 
in the present program of instruction and the 
present method of conducting the school system? 

2. What, if any, businesslike steps are we fail 
ing to take to hasten the construction of new 
buildings? 

3. Is there secure more efficient 


any way to 

















1@ same money or equally efficient 
rs for less money? 


{re we making the best educational use of 


g 

y school buildings and the old buildings? 

\ if I changes are needed in the 
f administering repair funds? 


What headway have we already made and 
eliminate part time? 

7. What are we doing or leaving undone to make 

it efficiency of instruction shall keep pace 

rapidly increasing annual allowances for in 


nal salaries and with modern best prac 


8. Where, if at all, might the supervision of 
etion be changed in organization or pro 
re for the benefit of teaching? 


What possibilities are there of material im- 
vement in the method of recruiting, selecting, 
ng and promoting teachers and supervisors? 
Where, if at all, in the 6-3-3 course is 
ere opportunity to save one year or more for 
rge percentage of children while still main 
ining or increasing the effectiveness of their 
school work? 

ll. What, if any, economies are possible, while 
maintaining efficiency, in the handling of supplies? 

12. What, if any, changes are needed in the 
method of choosing textbooks and in the use of 
visual aids to instruction? 

13. What next steps are desirable in the aim, 
ntent and wording of our courses of study? 

14. Where, if at all, is it desirable to extend 
he cooperative school method of learning while 
earning in department stores, business offices and 
manufacturing plants and in cooperation of schools 


with museums and libraries? 


15. What, if any, work is the system now doing 
it might be dropped without serious injury to 
itional results? 
l6. What, if any, needed work is the system fail- 
ng lo, or failing to expand rapidly enough? 
Where is the overhead large enough, too 
small or too large for administration and super 
> 
18. How, if at all, can the auditing department 
be made of greater help in operation results? 
19. How, if at all, ean better results be obtained 
changes or extensions in the educational staff ’s 
vision for studying best practices in our own 
system and elsewhere? 
20. How ean this board be more effective in its 
irrent study of what is done for children and 
what is done with public money by our school 
system? 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Epwarp Capps, professor of classics at 
Princeton University, past president of th 
American Association of University Professors 
received the degree of doctor of letters fro: 
Harvard University at its recent commencement 

Henry S. Graves, dean and provost of Yal 
University, and Frank Smalley, vice-chancellor 
emeritus of Syracuse University, have received 


the degree of LL.D. from Syracuse 


CHANCELLOR CHARLES W. Furnt, of Syra 
euse University, received the degree of doctor 
ot pedagogy from the University of the Stat 
of New York at the commencement exercises 
of the New York State College tor Teachers at 
Albany, N. Y. 


McHenry Ruoaps, state superintendent ot 
publie instruction of Kentucky, has _ beer 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of laws 


by Georgetown College. 


Mrs. Cuartes W. Evior, wife of the presi 
dent emeritus of Harvard University, died on 


July 18, in her seventy-eighth year. 


Dr. F. W. McNarr, president of the Michi 
gan College of Mines, was killed in a railroad 
wreck on June 30, when returning from the re 
cent meeting of the Society tor the Promotion 
of Engineering Education at Denver. Dr. F 
W. Ives, protessor of engineering In the Ohio 
State University, died from injuries received in 


the same accident. 


Dr. Kart Taytor Compton, professor of 
physies at Princeton University, has been ap 
pointed professor of physics at the University 
of Chicago. 


SYDNEY CHAPMAN, professor of mathemati 
and natural philosophy at the University ot 
Manchester, England, will be chief professor of 
mathematics at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, in succession to Professor A 
N. Whitehead, who has been appointed to the 
chair of philosophy at Harvard University. 

Lorp CHALMERS, president of the Royal 
Asiatie Society and a trustee of the British Mu 
seum, has been elected to the mastership ot 
Peterhouse College, Cambridge University 


ALBert Kerr Hecke, professor of history 
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and dean at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., has 
been appointed dean of men in the University 
of Missouri. Dr. Heckel succeeded by 
Dr. Donald B. Prentice, acting 


professor of engineering at La 


will be 
registrar and 
mechanical 
fayette College. 

De. Wituiam E. Mosner has been appointed 
head of the new school of public administration 
which is being started at Syracuse University 
with a million dollar endowment. 


Joun E. Bentiey has been appointed head 
of the school of religious education of the Amer- 


ican University at Washington, D. C. 


Proressor FLroyp W. Reeves, professor and 
director of the school of edueation at Transyl- 
vania College, Lexington, Ky., has been ap- 
administrative dean of the college. 
Protessor Reeves will 


trative details of the college and act as presi- 


pointed 
adminis- 


have charge ot 
dent in the absence of President A. D. Harmon. 

J. EE. Couurws, of Lima, Ohio, has been elected 
to the staff of Miami Oxtord, 


Ohio, where he will have charge of the depart- 


University at 
school administration. 


ment of 


Dr. C. £ 
at the University of Oregon, has been appointed 


A. Grecory, of the school of education 


a member of the faculty at the University of 


Cineinnati. 
Ina D. Suaw has been appointed associate 
professor of education at Berea College, Ky. 


LL. A. MILLER, protessor ol sociology at Ober- 


lin College, has been appointed professor of 


sociology at the Ohio State University. Dr. 
Hazel Kyrk, assistant 
nomics department at Oberlin College, accepted 


a position at the State Agricultural College at 


professor in the eco- 


Ames as full professor. 

Proressor Cuaries E. Beiuarry, of the de- 
partment of advertising at the Boston Univer- 
sity college of business administration, has been 
appointed head of the vocational department to 
succeed Professor Harold Whitehead, who was 
transferred to the department of sales relations. 

Prorrssor A. W. Puituirs, for the past year 
acting head of the mathematics department at 
the State Normal University, Normal, IIl., has 
been chosen head of the department of mathe- 
maties at the Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia. Professor Phillips takes the place 
of Dr. Theodore Lindquist, who left the Teach- 
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ers College a year ago for a similar position 
the Michigan Normal School at Ypsilanti. 

Dr. Wituram M. Davipson has been reelected 
superintendent of the Pittsburgh schools. The 
term is four years and the annual salary $12,000. 
A life membership in the National Edueatio: 
Association was recently presented Dr. David 
son by the teachers of the city. 
field 


Association, has 


J. O. ENGELMAN, secretary of the 
National Education 


the superintendency of the schools at 


accepte 1 
Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


THE contract of Millard C. Lefler, superin 
tendent of schools at Lincoln, Neb., which orig 
nally expired next year, has been cancelled and 
he has been reelected for three years, his salar) 
being raised to $7,000. 

W. F. 
Tacoma, Wash., has been reelected for a thre: 


GEIGER, superintendent of schools at 
year term at the same salary. Superintendent 
Geiger is completing thirteen years’ service as 
head of the school system. 

oO. &. Dubois, 
chosen superintendent at Hamilton, Mont. 
Mors« 
School, $500 
scholarship awarded Child 
Health Association for the suecessful teaching 
of healthful 
scholarship to study 
lated subjects at the Massachusetts Institute of 


Ormsby, of Idaho, has been 


Miss Anna A. O'CONNELL, of the 


Cambridge, has received the 
by the American 
living. She plans to use her 
health education and re 


Technology. 
Wituiam T. 

sity, has been awarded a fellowship in science 

He will 


study next year at the University of Cambridge 


Ricwarps, of Harvard Univer 
by the International Education Board. 


Horace ALWYNE, director of 


music at Bryn Mawr College, has received an 


PROFESSOR 


honorary fellowship from the Manchester Roya! 
College of Musie, England, as one of its most 
distinguished students. 


L. H. Trrrerton, scholar at St. John’s Col 
lege, Cambridge University, has been nominated 
to hold the Choate Memorial Fellowship at 
Harvard University for the year 1924-25. 

Dr. T. H. MacBripg, president emeritus of 
the State University of Iowa, has left for San 
Juan Island, north of the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, to carry on scientifie work. 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES E. MErRRIAM, chairman of 

e department of political science of the Uni 
ty of Chicago, is spending the summer in 
(zecho-Slovakia, for the purpose of observing 
first hand the operation of the Czech govern- 


nd 


£ death is announced of Henry L. Sawyer, 
retired three years ago after thirty-five 
rs service as principal of the Bennett School, 


on 


Lveivs M. Hart, director of music at the 
versity of Indiana, for eleven years, died 
July 18. 

Dr. JoHN Perrin, librarian of the Case 

School of Applied Science, died on July 16, at 


e age of sixty-three years. 


Witt1amM Low Piuussury, formerly registrar 
the University of Illinois and secretary of 


Agricultural Experiment Station, died on 


ne 26. 


lune Association of American Universities will 
et at the University of Minnesota on October 
{1 to November 1. 


fue Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
held its 


the University of Colorado, from 


Mdueation thirty-second annual 
meeting at 
lune 25 to 28. The attendance, 362, exceeded 
former records. The 150 members present 
represented 70 colleges, 38 states, Canada and 


Hawai. 


President, 


The new officers of the society are: 

Dean A. A. Potter, of 
I presidents, Professor R. S. King, Georgia 
Dean G. B. 
Pegram, Columbia University; Secretary, Dean 
I’. L. Bishop, of Pittsburgh; Treasurer, W. O. 
Wiley. The 1925 meeting 


College, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Purdue; 


Institute of Technology, and 


will be at Union 


International Mathematical Congress 
vill be held at Toronto, August 11 to 16, 1924, 
under the auspices of the Royal Canadian In- 
This is 


he first meeting of the congress to be held on 


LHE 


titute and the University of Toronto. 


the American continent. Special prominence 


ill he given at this meeting to the engineering 
and other practical applications of mathematics. 
Seventy scientific institutions on the American 
continent, and ninety in Europe and elsewhere 


ave arranged to send one or more delegates to 


congress. Additional information may be 
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obtained trom Professor J. K. oyvynge, 


Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Tne first annual convention of the American 
Orthopsychiatrie Association met at the 
tute 


The ob rect ol 


for Juvenile Research, Chie: 
the 


provide a common meeting ground tor those e1 


association is to unite and 
gaged in the study and treatment of problems 
of human behavior and to foster scientific work 
in the field of psychiatry. Active membership 
is limited to psychiatrists engaged directly in 
the study and treatment of disorders of b 
havior, such as those engaged in child guidance 
and elinies tor mental hygiene, prisons, reior 
matories, colleges and the like, and psychiatrists 
engaged in tea¢ hing these subjects. Associated 
membership is open to those interested in this 
field who are not psychiatrists (psycholog sts 


social workers, lawyers and so forth). <A con 
stitution was adopted and the following officers 
Wm. H. Healy, Bos 
L. Jacoby, Detroit: sé 

Karl A. Menninger, Topeka 
Anderson, New Y 


Arrangements aré 


President, 


president, A 


were elected: 
ton; vice 
retary-treasurer, 
counsellor, V. V. 
Herman M. Adler, Chicago 


made for the publication of a journal 


ork; edit r, 


being 


RELIGION and its direct bearing upon moder 


life was the subject of a conterence of the Stu 


dent Federation of Religious Liberals, held at 
Mount Holyoke College from June 21 to 27 
This was the second annual conference, one 
having heen held at the Isles A, Shoals in July, 
1923, when there were 265 students present, 
representing 75 colleges and universities in 


twenty states of the United States and Canada 


The program ineluded daily forenoon lectures 
round-table diseussions, daily talks out of doors, 
lectures and entertainments in the evening, 


For Mor 


around the 


eandle-light 
June 23, the 


general 


closing with A service 


day, topies centered 


suhbiect of “Religion in its relation to 


Tuesday was international 
the the 
student delegates assisted by a 


staff of counsellors. 


publie service.” 


day. Thronghout week meetings 


in charge of 


John Tigert, fed 


request d 


Dr 


education, was 


SEVERAL months ago 
eral commissioner of 


bv the National Illiteracy 


point a national committee of 


Conterer ce to ay 


people to 


school 


make a studv of the whol question of lesso 


materials and methods of teaching for adult 
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illiterates. At the meeting of the department 
of superintendence in Chicago last February, 
Charles M. Herlihy elected chairman. 
Since that time members of the committee have 


was 


made an exhaustive study of school procedures 
in this special field of adult education in all 
sections of the country. The final report is to 
be published by the 
handbook for teachers of illiterates, both native 
and foreign born. Members of this committee 
are: A. B. Meredith, commissioner of educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn.; H. J. Steel, superin- 
tendent ot Buhl, Minn.; Mrs. Cora 
Wilson Stewart, chairman of the National II- 
literacy Commission, Frankfort, Ky.; Garland 
W. Powell, national director of the American- 
ism Commission of the American Legion; Flor- 
ence Fox, Bureau of Edueation, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. John D. Sherman, president of the 
Women’s Clubs, Estes 
Lou Gray, director of 
R. S. 


Jureau of Education as a 


schools, 


General Federation of 
Park, Wil 
adult education, Columbia, S. C.; 
of Americanization for the 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; Isabelle 
director of Americanization, New 
Charles M. Herlihy, state supervisor 
Soston, Mass. It is 


Colorado; 


Ross, 
director General 
Electric 
Eckles, 
Mexico; 
of adult alien education, 
expected that a program will be undertaken 
during the netx two years under the leadership 
of the federal and state educational authorities 
for the purpose of reeruiting in school classes 
a larger percentage of the five million illiterate 
adults in the United States. 

A supGet of $24,240,000 has been drawn up 
for the reconstruction of the Imperial University 
of Tokio. The buildings were largely destroyed 
by the earthquake and fire of September 1, 1923. 

Mrs. Reprietp Proctor, wife of the governor 
of Vermont and a member of the class of 1902 
at Vassar College, has given $10,000 for a 
scholarship to Vassar College. It is to be 
known as the Laura MeNeely Hedrick scholar- 
ship in memory of Mrs. Proctor’s sister, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1907. 


Mr. Witiiam H. Gompert, architect of the 
New York City schools, reports that from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923, to July 1, 1924, twenty-seven new 
school buildings and additions were completed 
ready for occupancy at an aggregate cost of 
$14,781,622, providing 38,474 sittings, and nine 
temporary schools, costing approximately $266,- 
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At the 
time there are under contract and construction 


172, providing 2,320 sittings. present 
seventy-five new buildings and additions which 
will provide 140,629 sittings, costing approxi- 
mately $84,126,991; one temporary building, 
There 


are in course of preparation in the drafting 


providing 270 sittings, costing $28,461. 


room at the present time plans and specifica 
tions for thirty-six new buildings and additions 
providing 48,215 sittings costing $30,556,000. 
There are approximately seventy-nine additional! 
buildings contemplated, providing 99,000 sit 
tings and estimated to cost $65,687,000. 


SUPERINTENDENT FRANK BALLovu reported at 
a recent meeting of the National Council of 
Education that there are now six junior high 
schools in Washington, D. C., and others are to 
be opened soon. These junior high schools are 
based on a clearly defined platform, some of the 
planks being as follows: 

(1) That the fundamental purpose of the junior 
high school is to provide better instruction than 
the traditional grades VII and VIII and the first 
year of high school have heretofore provided. 

(2) That the program and procedure of the 
junior high school must be adapted to the pupils 
rather than the pupils being fitted into the school. 

(3) That the junior school must be neither a 
young 
meet its 


glorified elementary school nor a high 


school, but a distinctive institution to 
peculiar education problems. 

(4) That the courses of study must be especially 
prepared for the junior high schools: they can not 
be appropriated from the grades nor from the high 
school. 

(5) That teachers must be as specifically pre 
pared for the junior high schools as they tradition 
ally are for the kindergarten, for the elementary 
school or for the high school. 

(6) That junior high schools should be estab 
lished no faster than qualified teachers and other 


prerequisites can be provided. 


THe American Chemical 
nounced the award of six scholarships at Yale 
University, including $500 in cash each. Secre- 
tary Hoover was head of the committee, which 
selected those to whom the award was to be 
made from 500,000 high-school students who 
submitted essays on chemistry. The winners 
were Donald L. Vivian, Phoenix, Ariz.; James 
Gale Reid, Dallas, Texas; Oliver Chandler Pitt- 
man, Commerce, Ga.; Elton R. Allison, Cen- 
Wash.; Benjamin Nassau, Hartford, 


Society has an- 


tralia, 
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Conn... and Eugene Russel Brownecombe, Santa 
Rosa, Calif. The awards were made from 
funds donated by Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. 
Garvan to the American Chemical Society in 


memory of their daughter Patricia. 


Five hundred professors and students of 
Harvard, Chieago, Montreal, Toronto and 
ther North American universities, who have 
been visiting the battlefields of Flanders, were 
euests of the Belgian University Federation 
Club on July 11. 

TweENTyY Scotch school teachers have arrived 
in the United States to spend their vacations. 
They say they are able to do this because of 
their relatively high salaries. “In Scotland it is 
an honor to be a school teacher,” one of them 
explained. “The teachers are paid accordingly 
nd thus we are able to travel. The result of 
this system is that Scotland has the best public 


schools in the world.” 


It has been announced that Teachers College 
enrolled the largest single group of the summer 
session of Columbia University. Of the record 
student body of more than 13,000, this depart- 
ment of the university registered nearly 50 per 
cent. The number of registrations in the sev- 
eral hundred courses which Teachers College 
this year provides will aggregate about 16,000. 
The total number of registrations will approxi- 
mate 35,000, the average student having elected, 
therefore, between two and three courses. Eng- 
lish courses rank second in popularity to those 
in education, with more than 2,000 registrations 
or nearly 7 per cent. of the whole. Enrollment 
in physical education was about 1,500; in his- 
tory about 1,200, psychology about 600 and fine 
arts and French more than 1,000 each. 


FORTY-NINE nations contributed 467 students 
to the summer session enrolment of Columbia 
University, according to Edward J. Grant, 
registrar. The total registration, with figures 
from special courses incomplete, approximates 
13,000. China leads foreign countries, with 106 
students. Canada is second, with 74; Porto 
Rico, third, with 49, and Japan fourth, with 
34. Russia and the Philippines have 20 each; 
Germany and Italy, 13 each; Greece, 12; Cuba, 
10; Armenia, 9; Switzerland, 8; Brazil and 
Hawaii, 7 each; England, Poland, Denmark 
and India, 6 each; Austria and Bulgaria, 5 
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each; Finland, 4; France, Jugoslavia, Mexico 
and Panama, 3 each; Australia, Bolivia, British 
West Indies, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Korea, Sweden, Turkey and West Africa, 2 
each. Other countries represented are Bel- 
gium, Ceylon, Costa Riea, Czechoslovakia, 
Haiti, Hungary, Ireland, Lithuania, Persia, 
Rumania, Seotland, Spain and Syria. 


A toTaL attendance of 5,207, comprising 
2,541 men and 2,666 women, is reported for the 
summer quarter at the University of Chicago. 
More than one half of those in attendance are 
graduate students. In the graduate school of 
arts and literature there are 847 men and $14 
women, a total of 1,661; and in the Ogden grad 
uate school of science, 539 men and 248 women, 
a total of 787, making a total in the graduate 
schools of 2,448. In the senior colleges there 
are 505 students registered, and in the junior 
eolleges (including the unclassified ), 568, a total 
of 1,073. In the professional schools there are 
enrolied 250 divinity students, 146 in the med 
ical courses, 185 law students, 1,047 in educa 
tion, 198 in commerce and administration, and 
34 in social service administration, a total of 
1,860. 


At the convention at Minneapolis in May of 
the National Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teacher Associations, the name was changed to 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Three new committees were appointed: art, 
music and illiteracy. There were 205 registered 
delegates. The organization has a total of 
651,000 members, the largest state memberships 
being California 79,000, Illinois 54,000 and 
Michigan 40,000. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSITY VACATION COURSES AT 
EDINBURGH 


Tue University Vacation Courses for Teach 
ers and Others at Edinburgh opened on July 
14, with a total of fewer than fifty students. 
Classes are being held only in English, second 
part-course and first part-course, conducté ’ 
Professor A. Blythe Webster, of St. Andrews 
University; and in physics, first part-course, 
conducted by Dr. Milne, of the University of 


Edinburgh. The courses will continue, two 


d by 
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hours daily in English and three hours daily in 
physics, to August 8. 

Disappointment at the smallness of the atten- 
dance has frankly been expressed by members 
of the Board of 
notice in May that, 


Management, which issued a 
“owing to insufficient 
before April 26, the 
the 


chemistry and physics on the advanced stand- 


en- 
rolments received on or 


Board has agreed to abandon classes in 


ard, and in history, geography, mathematies, 


chemistry and biology on the ordinary stand 


ard.” 

The project of university vacation courses at 
Edinburgh, designed primarily for elementary 
school teachers of Scotland, began most success 
fully five years ago under the auspices of the 
Edinburgh Provincial Committee for the Train- 
ing of Teachers jointly with the University of 
These were the first and have been 
this 


Edinburgh. 


the only courses of character offered in 
Scotland. The 


1920 was 509 students on the ordinary standard 


attendance in the summer of 


and 144 on the advanced standard, a total of 
653. For two years the enrolment was good. 
Then came a falling-off, with this summer as 


the low water mark. 

Proposals are now before the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department and before the Council of 
the University of Edinburgh by which action 
may possibly be taken that will bring back 
attendance at the vacation courses by increasing 
incentives to attend. A certain number of Local 
Edueation Authorities (which corresponds with 
city and borough school boards in the United 
States) have given some measure of recognition 


and help to their teachers who go to Edinburgh 


for the summer work. But this has not been 
widespread. 
“We should like to have for the vacation 


courses,” said a member of the Board of Man- 
agement in an interview, “the incentives to at- 
tend that are offered in America. Human na- 
ture is pretty much the same everywhere. Even 
in Seotland people have been known to consider 
the financial side. If they saw definitely how 
they would profit, our school teachers would 
flock in. 


ers and the children they teach would gain.” 


And, whatever the motive, the teach- 


The proposals suggested are to have the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh grant credit for vacation 
degrees, as do American 
Seottish Eduea- 


eourses toward its 


have the 


universities, and to 
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tion Department give some sort of recognitior 
tor vacation courses that would make for mor 
rapid promotion in the service. In addition i 
is hoped that more Local Education Authorities 
may do what some have already done—assi 
teachers at the classes in paying fees, granting 
maintenance allowances, by giving better placing 
as regards salary, or by more rapid promotior 
The present conditions and terms of Univer 
sity Vacation Courses at Edinburgh are, 
brief, as follows: A candidate for the ordinar 
course must furnish satisfactory evidence of fit 
ness for the course. A candidate for a cours 
on the advanced standard must be a universit) 
graduate and “have passed the Ordinary Degre: 
Examination in the subject, or produce other 
the sub 


evidence of sufficient attainments in 


jects of the course.” An entrance fee of two 
guineas (about $10) is required, covering two 
summers. A class fee of six guineas (about 
$30) is charged for each full course of two sum 
mers “in any subject except chemistry, physics 
and biology, in each of which the fee for th 
The 


work on the ordinary course requires two sum 


two summer courses will be nine guineas.” 


mers, four weeks each year, a total of 80 class 
hours. The first part-courses in English this 
summer will be followed by second-part courses 
in 1925. Upon “the satisfactory performance 
of the work of a class” the University of Edin 
burgh grants “a certificate to that effect.” <A 
statement of attendance is given by the Provin 
cial Committee to students who attend a course 
regularly but do not take the class examinations 
or tests. Rooms for women are available in 
two of the hostels and for men in St. Christo 
pher’s Residence for Men Students. Meals are 
available at the hostels and residence and din 
ners at the Training College dining hall. 
RayMOND WALTERS 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 





DISCUSSION 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
JOURNALISM 


Universities having departments or schools 
of journalism can not well be indifferent to 
some of the major tendencies in American 
newspaperdom at the present time. Whether 
one stamp the study of journalism as profes 
sional or view these courses as informational 














a large vocational content, the implication 
be that they are offered to many as a 

iration for a life work. What, then, shall 
ink of this field of journalism as a stu 

I 


objective? Do the increasing droves ¢ 
men and women who nominate journal 
as their major understand the situation of 
practicing newspaperman? Do they aim 
defined objective or launch out merely to 
art in “journalism,” a vague and delight 
calling that excites one and eventually 
fame and three-bath studio apartments? 

e series of consolidations that has been 

on in the Néw York newspaper field 

the past few years certainly indicates 
rend that one may observe in many other 
of the United States. Many papers have 
ppeared below the horizon, though the Sun, 
nger visible in the morning sky, still casts 

ays in an evening incarnation. The Globe 
Commercial Advertiser has been consoli- 

ted with the Sun. The Mail has been com- 
ned with the Telegram, which was for long 
evening edition of the New York Herald. 

‘se two newspapers are still in the posses 

of Frank A. Munsey. 

Mr. Munsey recently completed the sale to 

New York Tribune of his New York Herald, 

th which had been combined the morning 
edition of the Sun, which is to say the old, 
nal Sun. Into this consolidation the Press 

d disappeared some years ago, a paper ac- 

ured by Mr. Munsey for the sake of its Asso- 
ciated Press franchise, a property which the 
Sun had lacked. 

Another famous New York newspaper, the 
Evening Post, after repeated financial crises 
luring which various men of wealth poured out 

mey for its support, has passed into the 
trong hands of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, “the man 

m Maine,” owner of the Curtis publications 

d the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Two 
‘ittsburgh papers passed out of existence in a 
single transaction about a year ago. In Chi- 
cago, the Record-Herald has passed into the 
Hearst strongbox. It is now the Herald- 
Examiner. In Minneapolis the Daily News has 
been bought by the Minneapolis Tribune, and 
the Minnesota Star has recently been sold in 
receivership proceedings. 

By _these consolidations a good many hun 
dreds of editorial workers, which is to say 


iigiciichiande a 
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men in all departments that produce written 
copy other than advertising, have veen thrown 
out of work. It is probably true, as many say, 
that there is still, is always a dearth of really 
first-class newspaper men. Newspaper men 
themselves are especially loud in making this 
assertion, and they ought to know. The fa 
remains that a great many of those who have 
been getting out newspapers, and good news 
papers too, must have been thrown out of work 
Economie stress must soon have forced them 
away from the cities in which they had formerly 
been employed. They have flowed back into | 
the broad stretches of the hinterland, and the 
opportunities for rising young Journalists have 
been decreased by approximately their number. 


i 


Another situation which must be recognized 
is found in the rapid spread of syndicated 
newspaper material. This is of every imagi 
nable description, from New York and Wash 
ington letters, bond market reviews and sports 
comment, political viewlets and garden articles 
trips, 
“eolyums” and health and beauty chats are 
this field. 


down to eurling-kid papers. Cartoon 


especially common i 
} There is no doubt but that the syndicated 
hewspaper article is a keen competitor of the 
individual newspaper writer. Through synd 
eates, one writer contributes to trom 20 to 200 
newspapers, rather than to one Nor is the 
statement that men and women on those news 
papers couldn’t produce the same material one 
that need be taken too seriously. They could 
at least fill the same space. And the amount 
of space left to be filled by local employees of 
newspapers is definitely on the down grade 
The cost of newsprint paper and of setting 
type has made this inevitable. As a matter 
of fact the decrease of available space to be 
filled should be ranked as a major influence on 
the newswriter, paralleling the rise of the syn 
dicate feature rather than subordinate to it as 
a cause of the decreasing demands upon local 
news writers. 

It is newspaper shop heresy, but the present 
writer thinks it perfectly true that a fourth 
reason for the decreasing demand for local 
newspaper writers is the discovery that if a 
story or picture is good enough, has enough} 
of the essential news elements in it, it really] 
makes little difference to the reader whether 
the thing depicted happened in the home city 
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or in Tobago. This is not saying that the im- 


portant local news must not be covered and 


covered well. It is saying that when the editor 
hasn’t enough good local news to fill his eol- 
umns, he had far better use material from else- 
where that is first class than go to the expense 
of gathering and setting up local matter that 
second rate. 


that 


is dull and There are news ap- 


peals aplenty are as international as 
capital. 

Now this all sounds rather pessimistic in its 
bearing on the aspiring youngster who would 
But 


The writer is inclined to believe that it 


to college go for to become a journalist. 
is it? 
means chiefly the transference of competition 
to a new and keener plane. There will be fewer 
jobs, but these will be better ones. There may 
be moré workers, temporarily, competing for 
the places, but those who win will find them- 
selves set at something better worth doing. 
Surely there is nothing in this to discourage 
the college man. Tone should be safe enough in 
assuming that if competition becomes stronger, 
the college trained man will be the one with 
the preparation and native ability to enable 
him to win out in at least a majority of cases. 
Perhaps it is a verification of the claim of those 
who the 


govern schools of journalism that 


newspaper “game” is coming nearer and nearer 
There is at 


least a situation which will encourage such a 


to true professional standards. 


development. 

On the other hand, the points enumerated 
do show distinctly that the newspaper field is 
not now in shape to absorb a large and heter- 
mass of unselected who 


ogeneous newcomers 


have chosen it largely on an Arabian Nights 


basis. 

Vocational guidance problems are fixing the 
attention of educators these days, and none of 
the developing educational fields shows any 
advice of the 
Students 
who take journalism incidentally as an elective 
course to broaden their understanding of the 
world should never be challenged. 


keener need for direction and 


student than does that of journalism. 


Neither 
should those whose attitude towards the work 
is professional and who have, or seem to have, 
the ability to make a real success in newspaper 
Then there will always be the fringe of 
hangers-on, the aspirants who will seldom rise 
much Faculty 


work. 


above aspiration. advisers 
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the wisdom of 


young persons wonder whether it will be worth 


might consider making such 


while for them to go to the expense of a colle; 
education for the sake of attaining a rank in 
journalism no higher than that to which the 
will probably climb. 
Tuomas E. Stewarp 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





QUOTATIONS 
AIDING STUDENTS OF MUSIC 


THE decision of the Juilliard Musical Fou 
dation to offer this year 100 fellowships i 
music, with a tuition value of about $1,000 each. 
marks an interesting development in musica 
education in America. Twenty-five students ji 


four branches of music—piano, _ singing, 
stringed instruments and composition—will ly 
chosen from all parts of the country by ex 
New York, 


where the foundation is to employ its own 


amination and will be brought to 
teachers in its own studios. Thus the idea put 
forward last year of having students trained in 
different localities is given up. It is expressly 
stipulated that no funds shall be given for 
study abroad. 

This means that one more will be added to 
the existing schools of music in New York. Tl: 
hope has been expressed in some quarters that 
this one may develop into a great national co: 
servatory. For the present, however, such a 
prediction is premature. Various schools here, 
in Boston and elsewhere already have such well 
grounded reputations that it is hard to single 
out one and eall it supreme. 
sumptuous to make this claim for an entirely 


It would be pre 
new organization. There is reason to expect, 
however, that the concentration of the founda 
tion’s efforts in New York will be beneficial 
Certainly, it will offer to the fortunate hun- 
dred chosen to attend the year’s session a re- 
markable opportunity to extend their musical 
knowledge and to perfect their skill. 

The war and high prices combined to make 
this city the greatest musical center of Amer- 
iea, and in some respects even of the world. To 
be sure, there is not here that deep-seated and 
widespread appreciation of good music com- 
monly found in even the lesser German cities 
But to those who want the best—and can pay 
for it—New York offers unsurpassed musical 


opportunities. Sooner or later all the great 
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ins visit us. The wealth of orchestral 

is rivaled only by the variety and excel- 
chamber music and recitals. 

ough Augustus D. Juilliard died five 


aco, litigation and other causes have d 


e- 
the putting into practical effect of the 
hich he cherished and for which he pro- 
n his will. He was particularly anxious 
rove the methods of musical instruction 

\merica, and so to raise the general musical 
rds. At the same time he hoped to dis- 
ate a wider interest in musie throughout 
yuntry. There are therefore great oppor- 

ties in the new plan put forward by the 

lation that bears his name. Much is still 
he done in America to enable the gifted to 
rsue their musical studies, and to eliminate 

erreat mass of the unfit and of those with a 


re “leaning” toward music who use that as 
exeuse to break away from their homes or 


to live in New York.—New York Times. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL AS JUDGED 
BY ITS STUDENTS 


RecentLy the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools sent a question- 
naire to representative high schools within its 

rritory and besought the junior classes in these 

hools to make definite replies to the queries. 
The questionnaire contained the following divi- 


sions and subdivisions: 


General information and purposes, including: 

l. Nationality of self and of father. 

2. Dominant motive for attending school. 
Motives that determine the selection of 


+. Reasons for liking and for disliking school. 


Il. The specific character and work of the school, 
including judgments respecting: 
1. The spirit that pervades the school. 
2. Notable qualities of strength and weakness 
ng the teachers. 
Values of the various subjects of study. 
+. The ‘‘hardest’’ and the ‘‘easiest’’ subjects. 
Time spent in preparing school work. 
6. Suggested reforms of class procedure. 
Personal helps the school is rendering indi 
viduals, 
8. Qualities that make for popularity in the 
school. 


¥. Qualities that should characterize a leader. 


10. Extra-curricular activities and their values 
11. Recommendations for improving ae} 
morale. 
12. Lasting benefits and lasting injuries the 
school has exerted. 
IIT. Health matters, including 


1. Chief ailments. 


2. Health abuses. 


3. How the school could help more respecting 
health. 
4. Agencies tending to cause health 


5. Lists of good and bad health habits 


IV. Concerning Home Membership. These 
include: 
1. The essentials of a happy home 
2. How the school could better train for worthy 
home membership. 
3. Characteristics of one’s ideal boy and girl. 


4. How the school might develop these ideals. 


V. Respecting a vocation, including: 
1. Influences affecting choices of vocations. 
2. Motives for selecting given vocations. 
3. How the school can help more in making life 
choices. 
4. Chief values of the so-called vocational sub 
jects. 


5. Types of out-of-school work performed. 


VI. Regarding religion, morals and citizenship, 
including: 

1. Attitudes on religion. 

2. How the school meets the religious need 

3. The desirability of having a course dealing 
with the fundamentals of religion. 

4. Church membership and church attendance. 

5. Notable moral qualities exhibited by one’s 
fellow students. 

6. Common regrettable moral practices found in 
the school. 

7. Moral aids and moral hindrances of the 
schools. 

8. Desirability of having a course dealing with 
the principles of morality. 

9. Lists of personal moral defects and powers 
possessed. 

10. Chief factors making for moral strength and 
for moral weakness. 

11. Specific problems in morality that disturb 
pupils to-day. 

12. Attitudes toward specific moral questions 

13. The three outstanding qualities of a good 
citizen. 

14. How the school is aiding citizens 
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uggestions for the better devel 


15. S 


citizenship qualit es, 


VII. Coneerning the use of leisure time 
: ling: 
] Ways Ir tim 3 emp! ved, 
> How the seh ls in training for leisure. 
3. How the school could help more. 


hes re¢ id. 


disliked. 


week-ends par 


& Types of books and magaz 


of movies liked and 
ticularly. 


Usable replies were received from approxi- 
mately 8,000 boys and girls. These replies have 
been compiled and analyzed in an elaborate 
manner and appear in the Proceedings, Part I, 
of the Annual Meeting of 
1924. The summarizing 


study are as follows: 


tor 
the 


the Association 


paragraphs of 


1. That the American high school is composed of 
a body of perfectly normal boys and girls, with 
the same interests, abilities and natures that char 
acterize any fairly large group of adult citizens. 
2. That the 


dents are 


overwhelming proportion of stu- 


Americans, born of Americans. 

3. That to secure a college preparation or a 
well-paying position in business are the dominant 
motives that lead pupils to the high school. 

4. That approximately 80 per cent. of the pupils 
have pretty definite purposes on entering high 
school, and change their general plans but rarely. 

5. That the the 


sincere 


highest ambition of most of 
pupils is to develop into all-around, good, 
and capable individuals. 

6. That the liked of the 
are the educational advantages given, the social 
life and athleties. 


7. That relatively few dislike the school, and 


best features school 


these few distribute their dislikes over a wide 


range of alleged grievances. 

8. That pupils are generally proud of the school 
spirit, and to a lesser extent of the athletic 
achievements. 

9. That where pupils do deplore anything in the 
school it is usually the lack of a good spirit. 

10. That to 


character 


know one’s and 
the 


teachers; while failure to explain clearly and lack 


subject possess 


are two most prized qualities of 
of discipline are the most condemned weaknesses 
of teachers. 

11. That the cause of poor marks is usually 
lack of study. 

12. That the hardest 
is mathematics and the 


subject in the curriculum 


easiest English, and that 
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ypment of 
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subject is English, while 


valuable is mathematics. 


t marks are secured in 


bes 
14. That as a rule pupils devote only about 
minutes in the preparation of a given lesson assig 
ment and spend about one hour in study at h 
nightly. 
15. That pr 
more attention to making 
16. That pupils like to be 
and through it to 
17. That pupils feel that 
ness is altogether too common in 
18. That 
a boy popular are athletie ability, scholarship and 


and that the three things th 


ipils desire more class discussions a) 
ideas clear. 


given responsib 


develop ‘‘ personality.’’ 
a spirit of snobbis 
the 


school. 


the three leading things that mak 
a good appearance; 
make a girl popular are appearance, good sports 
manship and scholarship. 

19. That the first quality demanded of a le: 
is scholarship. 

20. That extra-curricular activities are regarded 
as of great value. 

21. That pupils desire the school to provide 
greater variety of recreational aids. 

22. That the three things for which pupils hon 
the school most are the education given, the char 
acter developed and the friendships made. 

23. That few pupils have conspicuous health ail 


neglect 


ments, but that 40 per cent. of them do 


or abuse their bodies. 
24. That 


health or near breakdowns. 


late hours are the chief cause of i 


» That overeating or hasty eating is a com 


° 


mon fault of high-school pupils. 

26. That pupils have a sane and simple idea of 
what constitutes a worthy home. 

27. That a goodly number of pupils regret that 
the full meaning of life is not made clear to them 
by the school. 

28. That the 
think their life vocation has been determined and 


majority of high-school juniors 
say the family is chiefly responsible for the choice 
of a voeation. 

29. That over 40 per cent. of the pupils work 
for pay after school hours. 

30. That religion is a matter of deep concern 
to 75 per cent. of the high school pupils, and that 
nearly this same number are church members and 
regularly attend church. 

31. That pupils believe their school possesses a 
high moral tone, and that the chief moral quality 
of pupils is honesty. 

32. That pupils think the most regrettable pra 
tice among boys in the school is smoking; and 


that among girls it is the use of cosmetics. 
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t pupils feel that the first outstanding 
- teavalon hict ral qaualitie 
g to develop high moral qualities 
oy s is the teacher 
it the most invidious and dangerous fae 
g te undermine morals in the school is 
ence of a few low-minded individuals. 
t course in morals would be greatly 
ted by the majority of pupils in the high 


t on the whole, pupils of the high school 


ler themselves possessed of a majority of the 





7. That the use of vulgar and profane language 
the telling of and listening to coarse and 
stories are the two besetting evils of the 

y] youth, 

8. That one’s mother is the chief influence in 

ke ng a high-school pupil straight, and a few 
companions are the chief influences that lead 
hem astray. 
That many pupils in the high school are 
worrying over one difficulty or another. 
That the majority of high-school pupils are 
king elearly and confidently ahead to meeting 
It problems in the future. 

41. That high-school pupils refuse to report 
moral and criminal delinquencies, except under 
rare conditions. 

12. That pupils believe the chief qualities of 


the good citizen are patriotism and obedience to 


43. That pupils desire that the school should 
h citizenship in a more effective way than it 


14. That the best values of history are the giving 
of a knowledge of law, its necessity and the mode 
of its operation. 

45. That the highest value of the study of lit- 
ature is the inspiration that comes from a con- 
sideration of the qualities that make men great. 

16. That high-school pupils use their leisure 
time in a wholesome way. 

47. That high-school pupils do read books in 
great numbers and that they like fiction best of all. 

18. That high-school pupils are great readers of 
popular magazines and that they distribute their 
interest over almost the entire range of magazines 
published. 

19. That movies play an important part in the 
life and experiences of high-school pupils, and that 
pupils exhibit a healthy discriminating judgment 
respecting them. 


That week-ends are spent sanely and bene- 


Catvin QO. Davis 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO 
CIATION AT THE WASH 
INGTON MEETING 
The Education Bill We the members of the 

Representative Assembly of the Natio I 


tion Association here asset 1 in nat 
capital reaflirm our devoted and unqualified su 
port of the Education B now pending ( 
gress. We believe that federal k iers } s 
vided by the creation of a department of « ] n 
with a secretary in tie pres lent ’s Dbinet is 

tial to the development of the highest degree of 
efficiency in the schools of the nat n We know 
that the federal government has an obligat 
support research and investigation, and to dis 


seminate information with regard to public « 
eation comparable to that undertaken by ther 


federal departments. We are convinced that th 


nation should contribute to the development of 
a nation-wide program for the removal of it 
eracy, the Americanization of the foreign born, 
the training of teachers, the development of a 


program of physical education, and the equaliza 


tion of educational opportunity. This lea lership, 


required to promote the program of education on 
a broad seale, can and should be a nh} shed 


without any interference on the part of the federal 


government in the constitutional right of the states 


to organize, administer, supervise and contr their 
own schools. It is gratifying to note that the tw 


great political parties have in their platform 
recognized that education is one of the chief « 
cerns of the nation, and that the presi lent of the 
United States is favorable to the establishment o 
a new department emphasizing the importance of 
education. 

Private Institutions—The National Education 
Association, while recognizing the American publi 
school as the great nursery of broad and tolerant 
citizenship and of a democratic brotherhood, ac 
knowledges also the contributions made to educa 
tion by private institutions and enterprises, and 
recognizes that citizens have the right to educate 
their children in either public or private s hools, 
when the educational standards of both are ap 
proved by the state educational authorities 

Professional Ethics.—We believe that the time 
has come in the development of the teaching pro 
fession for the preparation of a professional code 

tend ¢ 4 her 


of ethics to govern the general attitude of teachers 


and of S¢ hool officials, as well as Heir 


tion to society. In this we should be following the 
practice found so necessary and benet to the 
great professions of medicine and law lo this 
end we suggest that the secretary of the Nation 

Education Association correspond with the offic . 
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of the various state associations to encourage them 
in the preparation of professional codes, and we 
recommend that a special committee be appointed 
to prepare a national code of ethics for the teach- 
ing profess on, 

Status of Teachers.—The security of the pro- 
fessional status of teachers and supervisors has 
not been adequately provided for. Too often are 
teachers, principals and superintendents dismissed 
without due notice or any adequate statement of 
the cause of such action. In the last year there 
have been reported numerous instances of teachers, 
principals and superintendents who have failed of 
reappointment in utter disregard of professional 
and lay publie opinion for no other than political 
reasons. For instance, the teachers of America 
were shocked at the action of the New York City 
Board of Education in failing to reappoint the 
faithful and efficient superintendent of that city, 
though he was practically unanimously endorsed 
for reelection by parents’ associations and other 
civie bodies, and by the teachers, principals and 
district superintendents. We believe the time has 
come when this association should have definite 
and systematic investigations made of such cases 
by the tenure committee in order that this body 
will be in a position to recommend such remedial 
measures as will tend to take the schools of the 
country out of polities. 

We recommend that the tenure committee of the 
National Edueation Association be empowered to 
give its active support to any association of a 
state in which there is pending legislation for the 
protection to teachers and supervisors and for the 
promotion of the efficiency of the service. 

We again deplore the tendency of some states 
to reduce appropriations for teacher training in 
stitutions and fot the support of the public, high 
and elementary schools. We call upon the state 
teachers associations to exert every effort to im- 
prove standards of teacher training institutions. 
If the schools are to be what the American people 
desire, better trained teachers must be secured, 
higher salaries must be paid and teachers must 
be promoted on merit, and not because of political 
influence. 

The teachers’ retirement system must be im- 
proved in order that a teacher shall receive an 
annuity that will be adequate to living conditions. 

We believe that there should be no discrimina 
tion in school position as to sex, but that men and 
women teachers should be upon the same basis— 
Equal qualification, equal service, equal salary. 

The Teaching of the Constitution and the His- 
tory of Public Education.—Teachers welcome the 
cooperation of the American Bar Association and 
similar agencies in a task with which the schools 


have always been vita!ly concerned—‘‘ To establis! 
and maintain the Constitution of the United 
States and the principles and ideals of our gover 
ment in the minds and hearts of the people.’’ 
We believe, therefore, that the Constitution shou 

be taught in all the upper grades of the ele 
mentary schools. 

We further maintain that in the schools in 
struction should be given in the history and ideals 
of our public school system. 

Character Education—Our boys and girls ars 
the greatest assets of the nation. It is essential 
that they shall receive the proper character train 
ing. Honesty, integrity and truthfulness should 
be emphasized in all the work of the schools. We 
believe, however, that the responsibility for cha 
acter building must fall primarily upon the home. 
At the same time, teachers must by precept and 
example do everything possible to develop the 
highest type of character in the boys and girls 
under their influence. We furthermore believe that 
religious education is fundamental in the develop 
ment of character. Holding to these views, we 
urge that the school, the home and the church 
cooperate fully in the training of our youth. 

The day has come when parents, teachers and 
leaders in religious, moral and educational work 
must cooperate for the protection of our boys and 
girls of high-school age. Manners and morals to 
day need safeguarding and direction. Many forms 
of recreation now prevailing should be eliminated 
and all recreation should be supervised. We 
recommend as a preliminary to this end that 
efforts be made to seeure for high school teachers 
whose sole duty will be to give moral and social 
guidance to pupils, and to confer with parents and 
teachers regarding such forms of recreation as 
will prove wholesome. Everything should be done 
to inspire in our children a love for other nations. 
We therefore endorse the efforts to secure help 
through the American children for the destitute 
and orphan children of foreign lands. 

National Conference on Outdoor Recreation.—The 
National Edueation Association heartily endorses 
the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation and 
believes it may furnish a wholesome opportunity 
for the proper development of our youth physically 
and morally. 

Literacy Tests—We believe that the reading and 
writing of English understandingly should be a 
qualification for citizenship and also a qualifica 
tion for voting. 

We, therefore, urge upon Congress and the 
president the wisdom of adding the ability to 
read and write English understandingly, as an 
additional qualification for citizenship and that 


such a test be administered by the federal agencies 
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ly in existence in conjunction with the Bureau 

Education, 

We further recommend to such states as are not 
ly provided with a literacy test for voting, 
they adopt such a test of reading and writing 
sh understandingly, to be administered by 
educational authorities of the state. 
ternational Relations.—The National Educa 
Association is opposed to war except as a 

ns of national defense. We strongly urge that 
nation shall take steps to prevent any more 

rs. We ask that by agreement and cooperation, 
({merican government shall lead in securing 

the civilized world a complete denunciation 

war as a means for the settlement of inter 
nal differences. For this purpose our govern- 
ment should endeavor to secure the establishment 
operative tribunals to regulate international 

ns. 

Child Labor Amendment.—Believing in govern 
| responsibility, in our last convention, we 
rsed an amendment to the Constitution em 

wering Congress to-make laws regarding child 
r. We now advocate the prompt ratification 

the states of the child labor amendment passed 
the present Congress and urge the members of 

s association to make every effort to obtain its 

tification by the legislatures of their respective 

tes at the earliest possible date. 

Varcotic Education Service.—We give our hearty 

lorsement to the Bureau of Edueation for 
ng agreed to establish a Narcotic Education 

Service recognizing that in narcotic addiction, 
especially the spread of the use of heroin among 
he youth, there is a grave peril to the youth of 
\merica and to the human race and we urge the 
National Edueation Association and the depart 
ments and boards of education of states, counties 
nd municipalities to cooperate fully with this 
service, 

Law Enforcement.—We regret that in many 

munities there has developed a spirit of dis 

regard of laws, especially those dealing with per 
sonal conduct. This attitude is reacting unfavor- 
ibly upon the youth of America by causing lax- 
ness in respect for and enforcement of law. 
Teachers everywhere should endeavor to inspire 
respect for law and should advocate strict enforce 
ment thereof. We refer in particular to national 
nd state laws, forbidding the liquor traffie and 
the distribution of obscene literature, posters and 
pictures. This is equally true with regard to the 
nforeement of laws in many states forbidding the 


sale of cigarettes to children. 
American Education Week.—In order to bear in 
n the consciousness of all citizens the im 


rtance of education in our national life, we urge 


the widest observance of American Education 
Week in the schools, churches and civie centers of 
all communities. 

Schools of the District f Columbia The 
National Education Association reaffirms the reso 
lution passed at the Oakland-San Francisco meet 
ing of 1923 relative to the schools of the nation’s 
capital. We heartily endorse the action of the 
present Congress of the United States in passing 
a salary schedule providing increases for officials, 
teachers and other employees of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia. The National | 
cation Association urges that Congress, at its 
next session, pass legislation which will enable the 
educational authorities of Washington to institute 
and carry to completion an adequate program of 


school buildings. 


The Territories of Alaska and Hawai The 
National Education Association recommends to the 
Congress of the United States that the teachers 


in the territories of Alaska and Hawaii be not 
required to pay a federal income tax, 

Resolution of Thanks.—We express our sinceré 
appreciation of the courtesy and hospitality ex 
tended to the members of the association by he 


teachers, the civic organizations, and by private 


citizens of Washington, of the state of Virginia 

and other nearby states. We acknowledge the 

great service rendered to the teachers and the 
™ 


cause of education by the intelligent and pu 
spirited reports on our deliberations, published not 
only by the local press but by many other gr 
papers of the nation. We heartily thank our gov 
ernment for its generous assignment of bands to 
the many occasions when the teachers met in the 
nation’s capital in our sixty-second convention 
We are deeply sensible of the honor conferred 
upon the nation’s teachers by the President of 
the United States in addressing their representa 
tives on the nation’s birthday. We feel that such 
public recognition of the dignity and importance 
of the profession of teaching by our chief magis 
trate at this and future conventions of the Na 
tional Education Association would give inspira 
tion and stimulus to teachers in their great 


endeavor. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
AN INDIVIDUAL EDUCATIONAL GUI- 


DANCE CARD FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


In all educational guidance and vocational 


guidance as well, it is essential to the guidance 
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plan that the student understand thoroughly 
the significance of the measurements of his 
traits upon which the sound judgment or advice 
of the guidance giver depends. It seems safe 
to assume that most students are unacquainted 


percentile standing, rela 


tive rank and deviation trom the central ter 


= 
dene in terms OL a measure Of variability, ana 


even that they are perhaps only slightly ae- 


quainted with the concepts of probability, as 
indicated by such statements as: “Your chances 


are one in a thousand of achieving a given 


designated degree of success.” The computa- 


tion of such measures, the reference of gross 
scores to standard norms and the like are quite 
clearly beyond most students’ present abilities. 


The 


below to be efficient in making known to uni- 


author has found the card reproduced 


versity students the significance of their scores 
test variables such as age, 
This 


described in the note accompanying the figure. 


on various tests or 


previous education. ecard is adequately 


According to this plan the gross seore is not 


interpreted to the student as a definite per- 


centile value, but is interpreted as being a 


score which locates him “in the quintile range” 
within which his gross seore falls, the range in 
gross scores corresponding to the several quin- 
tiles having been determined by the method 
described below. 

Use OF THE CARD 


The test and certain other variables 


which are educationally significant (valid, pre- 


seores 


dictive of a scholastic or other socially signifi- 
are obtained for a given indi- 
foot of the 
labeled, 


eant eriterion ) 


vidual, and then entered at the 


printed ecard on the horizontal line 
“Seore made.” Considering his scores one at a 
time, the student himself ascertains which range 
of scores in the column above the given score 
that this 
range with a heavy penciled or inked line. The 
resulting row of ovals or “circles”? shows up in 


contains score and encireles 


“ross 


startling graphic fashion, especially if black 


ink is used, the significance in terms of quintile 
norms, of his several scores, respectively. 
Having thus graphed his own record, the stu- 


dent is immediately impressed with the fact 


that he stands high with respect to the group 
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in certain traits, whereas he stands low 
certain others. 
The examiner now has merely the task 


making clear to the student the significance of 


“average” and also of “quintile standing,” 


being “one’s relative standing in a group of 
20 people chosen at random from among 
freshmen at the university.” This is a concept 
which is about as simple as any of the ment: 
test concepts and is certainly much easier 
teach than the more complicated concept « 
“sigma position” and the like. 
The writer does not consider it necessary 


delineate here the tremendous advantages ot 


using as many as ten to twenty 


groups of 
ability, deciles, quintiles, ete., rather than 
eategorical ratings, suc] 


smaller number of 


as “average,” “above average’ and “beloy 


average.” 
THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS OF HAVING Ma)? 
VARIABLES BEARING ON SCHOLARSHIP 
The 
variables bearing upon educational scholarship 
that 
future ou 


value of having such a number of 


as shown here consists in the fact prog 
noses (educational judgments) of 
comes are made not from one test only, but 
rather from a number. Let us take a econecret: 


illustration from the realm of school mark 


If a 


not necessarily sure he is an 


student makes A in one course, we ar 
A student, sine 
his instructor may have been in doubt whether 
to give him B or A, finally deciding to give 


him A. 


courses. 


But suppose that he makes A in tu 

He has now been exposed to the rish 
of not making A two times, and has made ar 
average of A in spite of the double risk. He 
ean not make better than A, but he can read 

drop downwards to a B or a C or lower by th 
simple expedient of not working on a number 
of lessons. Since he has made A in two courses, 
we are now more certain that he is an excellent 
student than we were after he had completed 
his first 


ten courses and still makes A 


course. Now, suppose that he take 
in all; we are 
even more certain that he is an excellent stu 
dent; and that in spite of the fact that his 
average mark is still the same, namely, A. So, 
on our card, a high rating, say, 20th quintile, 
means more if a student receives that rating 
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scholarship. Age at graduation from high 


school gives an even better prediction of univer- 
SIty scholarship. Because ot the negative corre- 


lation, age is plotted on the card as shown. 


Youth is 


achievement. 


thus indicative of high scholastic 


The student who enters the uni- 


at the age of 15 has been found to be 


“seholastically inclined.” 


versity 
bright and The stu- 
dent who enters the university at the age of 20, 
on the other hand, may be (a) a dull individual 
who failed or did poorly in his elementary and 
high work 


from high school until past 19 years of age, or 


school and who did not graduate 
(b) a bright individual who did not enter col- 
lege immediately after high school graduation 
because of economic or other circumstances. 
Youth at entrance to the university is prog- 
nostic of high scholarship, whereas, age at en- 
trance is not necessarily indicative of low schol- 
arship. Age at entrance to high school is not so 
“lop-sidedly predictive” of high school schol- 
arship, since in many states compulsory educa- 
tion laws permit no interval between elementary 
school graduation and high school entrance. 
The total 
graduate from elementary and high school, in a 
indicative 


number of semesters required to 


standard 24-semester curriculum, is 
(when plotted in reversed order as on the card) 
of scholarship. This trait is analogous to age. 
The correlations indicate that the student who 
ean graduate from the elementary and high 
school courses in 20 semesters or less is capable 
of doing high grade college work. <A student 


who through the elementary and high 
school at only a normal rate may be (a) a stu- 
dent who is rather dull and so went through 
elementary and high school at only a normal 


rate, or (b) one of those individuals capable of 


goes 


doing high grade work who has been so unfortu- 
nate as to spend his school career in a commu- 
nity where the educational “lock step” was the 
rule. It is an interesting fact that, as shown by 
the norms printed on the card, nearly 95 per 
cent. of university students in the college of 
edueation, for which this card presents an ade- 
quate set of norms, have had no failure in their 
elementary or high school careers; i.e., only 5 
per cent. required 25 semesters or more to com- 
plete both elementary and high school. Prob- 
ably similar norms for the university as a whole 


would show that less than 5 per cent. have ever 
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failed so much as a single semester of pr 
lege school work. 

In addition to the norms for these two 
ables, the card contains those for certain educa- 
tional, physical and intelligence tests. The 
scores On grammar, vocabulary and adjective 
tests are individually significant in all probabil- 
ity. The combined total score on all three tests 
undoubtedly correlates highly with scholastic 
success. The physical capacity traits are of 
terest in giving guidance with reference to phys- 


ical education courses and act also as a rough 


measure of whether the student is physically 


capable of carrying a large load of scholastic 
work, or of carrying outside employment in ad 
dition to a normal load of scholastic work. The 
percentile standing on the university intelligence 
tests has been recorded in the past on the sam- 


ple card, in the column headed “Percenti! 
Any unnamed test might similarly be entered in 


this column. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NoRMS 


In the construction of such norms as appear 
on the card, a percentage ogive (cumulative dis- 
tribution curve) is plotted for each variable, 
abseissae being test scores and ordinates being 
cumulative per cents. The limits of the range 
of test scores which comprise the various quin- 
tiles may be found by projecting the 5, 10, 15, 
ete., percentile points on the smoothed ogive to 
the base line. Quintile 1 consists of the range 
of scores made by the lowest 5 per cent. of per- 
sons of the group. Quintile 2 consists similarly 
of the range of test scores of the next to the 
poorest 5 per cent. of persons. 

When all quintiles have been computed as in- 
dicated, the completed table results and may be 
either printed or mimeographed. Such tables 
of norms may readily be constructed for any 
scholastic group, for any college, or for the uni- 
versity as a whole. Norms based on the larger 
university group are often preferable on the 
grounds of statistical reliability. If a given 
college has a rigidly prescribed curriculum, 
norms derived from the records of the students 
of the college may have the greater educational 
significance. 

Hersert A. Toors 
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